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POSTPON EMENT. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held in the Lecture Room, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, on Second-day even- 
ing, Second month 20, at 8 p. m. 

All are invited. 

PROGRAM : 

I. Early Friends as they appeared to the 
World. (‘*The Quakers.’’ Frederick 
Storrs Turner, chapters vii. to x.) 

Howard M. Cooper. 
II. Review of Tolstoy’s ‘‘ What is Art?’’ 
Howard M. Jenkins. 


ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


YOUNG FRIENDS” ASSOGIATION CENTRE 


OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 


Reception for W. Hudson Shaw, M.A. 


AT THE CLOSE 
OF THE FIRST LECTURE OF 


A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES 


ON 


England in the XVIII Century, 


to be given in the Assembly Room of Friends’ 
Central School, 15th and Race Sts., at 8 p.m., 
as follows : 


Sixtu-pay, Second Mo. 17th, 
“Modern England.” 
FourtH-pay, 2nd Mo. 22d, 
“The Political Awkening.” 
FourTu-pay, 3rd Mo. rst, 
“ King George IIl., 1760-1783.” 
FourTH-pDAY, 3rd Mo. 8th, 
“The American Revolution.” 
Fourtu-pay, Third Mo. rsth, 
“The Religious Revolution of the XVIII Century.” 
FourTH-DAY, Third Mo. 2gth, 
“ Dr. Johnson.” 


Tickets for the Course, including reserved seats, $2.00. 
Single admission, 50 cents. Syllabus, paccate. On sale 
at Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts. 





Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

Davip SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


Wanted—Homes for Children. 


The Board of Children’s Guardians of the 
District of Columbia desires to communicate with 
who will take homeless children into their fami- 
Ties on indenture or by adoption. Children both white 
and colored, from birth to thirteen years of age, are avail- 
able. Full "legal control given. rite for information 
and application blank to S.S. PARKMAN, 
472 Louisiana Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Gardener or Nurseryman 
wishes a position. Unmarried; 35; over ten years’ ex- 
perience in the care of all kinds of trees, shrubbery, 
and plants. Good propagator ; character unquestionable; 
capable of managing men. Private place preferred. 
Best of reference. We. H. BRINTON, Atglen, Pa. 


DURING THE EREC TION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 

where those wishing information may apply between the 

hours of 1.30 and LF m.,and on Seventh-days from 9 

a.m. to 5 p. m. k dress letters to 152 North 15th St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS 


Corresponding Secretary. 





ARTIES DESIRING TOVISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. W., Washington, D. C 


FOR SALE. 


A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. ‘he residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of prop- 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stalls 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, pone a cottage for coachman. For a quick pur- 
chaser, price is $7,500. A on premises, or to 

. io n PPWILETAMS, Media, Pa. 


Agents Wanted 


in every county to sell ‘‘ The True Story of 
the Christiana Riot,” a book of exciting 
events that finally led to the Civil War. Cloth 
edition, gilt title. For particulars and territory, 
address MARVIN E. BUSHONG, May, Lan- 
caster county, Pa. 


THE WORK BUREAU 
AT THE 
Star Centre, 700 Lombard Street, Phila. 


is prepared to supply persons wishing Colored Help for 
domestic service, or to do plain sewing or office cleaning. 
A number of boys between the age of 15 and 21 want 
situations in city or country. 

Address as above. 


‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 


HE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE BEACH, 
Atiantic City, N. J. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
_ Send for illustrated booklet. 

JAMES HOOD. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


OFFICES : 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special —s iven to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. ce 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Swarthmore Coles, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of . Friends, Send for ( atalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthl y Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a practical, guard d education, and pre 
pares Jor college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, ),,... 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j /7#etfads. 


Circulars on application. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
he care of Philadelphia Vearly 
Meeting of Friends 
extended and thorough, preparing 
business or for College 
1e, apply t 
GEORGE I MARIS, Principai, 


George School, Penna. 


AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing Prepares for college. Winter term begins 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 

For Catalogue address, 

PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 


Friends’ Academy, aC eo 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND —_ ~ ACT) 


| aa / 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under : BREAKFAST Be i 
the care of Friends. : \ a 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 3 se 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New : 
Building with modern conveniences 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIE oe, ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, The Favorite Food. 


( Fe rmer ly OWARTHMORE (;RAMMAR SCHOOL 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 


lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of | Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food for breakfast, is the 


For cir oars adress ee a favorite in the kitchen as well as in the dining room. One 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


nannies package not only will furnish many different meals, but also 

ihicmen Dtunte’ Scheel, | will serve as the basis of many different dishes. Unlike other 
For Boarpixc awn Day Purms or Born Sexes, | Dreakfast foods, Pillsbury’s VITOS makes appropriate dishes 
Near Jenk ntown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. for dinner, tea and supper. Mistress and maid agree that 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 


course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- | Pillsbury’s VITOS is the ideal wheat food for all occasions. 


ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
tractive to boarding ils. Students admitted when- > =:AG "pw we ' sw a ves 
Times ae Made by THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principai, So.p BY Grocers EVERYWHERE. 
Or Jenkintown, Pa, 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. me so ea oe ee — 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, Announcement. ~ | WILLIAM Ss. YARNALL, 


: a te? : : | Manufacturin ici 
A Frrenps’ Boarpinc ScHooL For We will continue the manufacture of Custom | uring Optician. 


Bovs anp Gsnus | Shoes and carry a Select Stock of our own relia- 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill | ble work. 
country thirty-two miles north of New York-City . ieee ss 
For Circulars, address SAMUEL DU rCHER, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNT AIN INS sees oct (SECOND FLoor.) 45 N. 13th Street. . 
appaqua, | — _____—_____ | 18 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 


Chelten Hills School, AQUILA 2: LINVILL, _ PHILADELPHIA. 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, | Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal ad on 


will re-open September erst, 1898, (17th year). Coilege 
preparation. For circulars apply tothe Principals. | 1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Siok te Lede a F. GUTEKUNST, 
Wyncot, Peansyivania, VIDA R TAMAISTRE. | JOH © Hancock & Co., |$ FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


— | ee ee ee ee eee 


ee eee ene ees N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Law ; ; (P.& R. R. R.) 
CONVENTION | STENOGRAPHE R. 


SCIENCE } DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. A a 
Residence, e16 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. LEHIGH AND FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 





Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 

















Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
VIL. 
Tue Bible ts a depository of principles rather than of 


precise rules: and these must be studied, not blindly or | 


superficially, but with discrimination and divine en- 
lightenment. 


From ‘‘A Reasonable Faith,’’ by William Pollard, 
Francis Frith, and William Edward Turner. 


FIDELITY. 
‘«Wuart folly now,’’ the faithless critic cries, 
With sneering lip, and wise, world-knowing eyes, 
‘«To dream of peace amidst a world in arms, 
Of swords to plowshares changed by scriptural charms ; 
Still shall the glory and the pomp of war 
Along their trains the shouting millions draw, 
Still dusty Labor to the passing Brave 
His cap shall doff, and Beauty’s kerchief wave ; 
Still shall the bard to Valor turn his song, 
Still Hero-worship kneel before the Strong, 
And Church for State, and State for Church shall fight, 
And both agree that Might alone is right !’’ 


Despite of sneers like these, O faithful few, 

Who dare to hold God's word and witness true, 

Still keep the path which duty bids you tread, 

Though worldly wisdom shake the cautious head ; 

No truth from heaven descends upon our sphere 

Without the greeting of the skeptic’s sneer ; 

Still lives for earth, which war so long has trod, 

The great hope resting on the truth of God,— 

Evil shall cease, and violence pass away, 

And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath 
day. —John G. Whittier. 


Our friend Griffith John, of Bear Gap, Pa., has kindly prepared 
for us an account of Peter Yarnall, an interesting figure among Friends 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, a century or more ago. We have 
at time published extracts from the journals of his travels on religious 
service; they are printed in ‘‘ Friends’ Miscellany.’’ 

PETER YARNALL was born in Philadelphia about the 
year 1753. Here his early life was spent. Having 
shown an aptitude for acq iiring knowledge, he was 
placed with Robert Proud! to study Latin. Subse- 
quently his father, Mordecai Yarnall, removed to 
Springfield, Chester (now Delaware) county, Pa., Peter 
was apprenticed to a tanner in the city. His master 
dying, to finish his trade he went to live with a man, 
within the limits of Uwchlan Monthly Meeting. 
Having reached his 18th year, Peter was regarded as 
a steady youth, to which his seriousness at meeting 
gave no little countenance, and Friends were totally 
unprepared to receive the intelligence later, that he 


[! Robert Proud was a Friend, who taught the Friends’ School, 
chartered by William Penn, then on Fourth street below Chestnut. 
He was the author of a well-known ‘‘ History of Pennsylvania,’ 
whose publication, 1797-8, is said to have ruined him. He died 


1813. ] 
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had cut loose and was drifting away from them and 
their principles. 

This state of affairs, it appeared, was brought 

about by a misunderstanding between him and his 


master. A trifling circumstance caused them to 
differ. The indignity and harsh treatment which 


he received in consequence, was resented, and without 
consent of his master (a serious offense in itself in 
that day), he suddenly took his departure for New 
York, and enlisted in the British Army (it was just 
| before the Revolution). He shortly sent a letter to 
his father, informing him of what he had done. The 
receipt of this letter threw his father into great dis- 
tress. In his mind’s eye, he could see how easy it 
was for Peter to make his exit through such an open 
door, and abandon the precepts and training of his 
youth. Thinking of him as lost to virtue, wandering 
amid the mazes of evil, ever seeking to quiet an unrest 
of soul, by new deviations, and continuing on his way 
downward to ruin, overwhelmed him with sadness. 
Under this pressure he came to Philadelphia, hoping, 
if way should open, or assistance be had, to get his 
son released and brought home. While here, he 
attended the meeting on Market street. The assem- 
bled Friends were pleased to see him enter, for Mor- 
decai Yarnall was an approved minister, beloved by 
| and familiar to them all. On this occasion, they 
were pained to notice the depression depicted on his 
countenance, which told of the that was 
weighing him down. After some time of silence, he 
arose, uttering the words: ‘‘ Many are the afflictions of 
the righteous, but the Lord delivereth him out of 
them all.” 

At the close of meeting, the Friends extended 
much sympathy to him, and he was glad to mingle 
with them again. But he wished to visit John Pem- 
berton. This he accomplished. John was a friend to 
whom he was greatly attached, and he could fairly relate 
to him the story of his trouble. Mordecai was hop- 
ing that his counsel might suggest some way of 
effecting Peter’s release, and of restoring to him 
another son, whose misconduct added weight to the 
father’s already overburdened mind. John Pember- 
ton in the goodness of his heart, was ready to do 
anything in his power. But the prospect was not 
bright for reaching the object in view. It was likely 
to be attended with difficulty, and with expense. 
Much would depend upon circumstances. The old 
man returned sadly to Springfield, and his death soon 
after followed. 

In the meantime, the novelty of Peter’s situation 
wore away, and the voice of reproof in his soul cen- 
sured him for wrong-doing. In despondent mood, he 
wrote several letters to John Pemberton, revealing the 
state of his mind. ‘The following reply to these 


sorrow 
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letters stands as a testimony of the writer's paternal | Shortly after this Peter Yarnall was released, and 


care, and the concern by which he was actuated to 
cast his bread upon the waters of Peter’s unstable 
mind. But it was found after many days, in the 
return of this prodigal to the Heavenly Father’s house, 
to the great rejoicing of the worthy John Pemberton, 
and many others.” 


‘“‘ PHILADELPHIA, Ninth month 15, 1772. 

“Dear Peter: Yesterday I received thy letter of 
23d of Eighth month, which gave me some satisfac- 
tion to find thou continues so sensible of thy misstep. 
And I wish thy mind may become so humbled and 
thy spirit contrited, that thou may experience greater 
degrees of light and favor ; after having passed through 
the righteous judgments of the Lord, because thou 
hast transgressed his holy laws, and run counter to 
the convictions of his grace. I much wish to see 
some one, and indeed all the offspring of thy worthy 
father, tread in his steps, and become ornaments of 
our holy profession. 

Although I have not before acknowledged the 
receipt of thy two letters, sent soon after thou got to 
New York,—yet have not been unmindful of thee ; 
but have written divers letters to our friend Henry 
Haydock to promote his using endeavors to obtain 
thy liberty, provided thou manifest a suitable disposi- 
tion of mind. He writes me there is hope of thy 
being at liberty again, and I wish if that end is at- 
tained, thou wilt strive, by living under Divine fear, 
to manifest greater stability, and so make recompense 
to thy friends for their trouble, by the hopes they 
may have of thy future well-doing. It’s a great 
mercy thou art brought in measure to see thy state 
and condition; and as thou attends to that which 
hath visited, thou wilt be brought into a nearer ac- 
quaintance with the Truth, and experience that peace 
which is not found in a rebellious course. 

“Thy aged father lay but a few days in his last 
illness. I believe his end was hastened by thine and 
Morecai’s conduct ; though he bore his grief silently. 
I went to see him the day before his departure. He 
was sensible, though weak, and much bodily pain ; 


and it was a satisfaction to him to be assured that | 
some care would be taken about thee and thy brother. | 


All his children, except you two, were there when he 
died, if I remember right. There were many Friends 
went from the city to his burial ; and we had a good 
meeting after his interment. 
centered where the ‘ weary are at rest and the wicked 
cease from troubling.’ He was buried at Springfield. 

“TI expect thy brother is released, and on his 
way hither. 
hence ; and he made application. Though I expect 
it will cost me considerable, but if he hereafter does 
well, I shall count it a favor. 

“ Tf thou art set at liberty it will be needful for thee 
to get a good master. I believe Stacy Potts, of 
Trenton, will take thee. I spoke to him some time 
ago and he seemed willing, unless Friends at New 
York have a more suitable place for thee ; and I hope 
thou wilt be willing to be advised. Iam, with sincere 
desires for thy welfare, thy loving friend, 

“ JoHN PEMBERTON.” 


| GOLDEN 


I wrote to a Friend who went from | 


| stance is heaped high on camels. 
| by their sides. 





in compliance with the advice of his friends, he went 
to live with Stacy Potts. He continued with him until 
his twenty-first birthday. Then he went to German- 
town, and pursued his calling as a journeyman tanner. 
While here, Dr. Bond, a famous Philadelphia physi- 
cian in his day, observing the bent of his mind toward 
the study of medicine, urged him to take it up. He fell 
in with this proposal, and under the patronage of the 
doctor became a student at the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
Here he prosecuted his studies with zeal and industry. 
By strict attention to the various duties of his position, 
he won the confidence of all. It was now hoped 
that Peter would turn his thoughts to religious sub- 
jects, and seek reinstatement with Friends, as he 
seemed settled in purpose and at seasons was serious 
and thoughtful. What especially furnished reason 
for such conclusions was the report of Townsend 
Speakman, who supplied the hospital with drugs and 
medicines. Townsend said that once, late in the 
year 1775, on entering Peter’s apartment, he found 
him reading Friends’ books, with Sewel’s History, 
Barclay’s Apology, and some other works of Friends, 
lying upon his table. 

But this encouragement was of short duration. 
A little later,in changing mood, Peter turned away 
from his religious impressions, and seemed deter- 
mined to obliterate every trace of early education 
from his heart. 


(To be continued.) 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 9.—Seconp Monru 20. 
ABRAHAM. 
Text.—The Lord appeared to Abram, and said 
unto him: I am the Almighty God ; walk before me, and 
be thou perfect.—Genesis, xvii., 1. 
Scripture Reading. —Genesis, xviii., 16—33. 
In previous lessons we have learned how the family 
of the first Hebrew came from the land of the Chal- 
deans, his forefathers, and penetrated into Canaan. 
Let us pause in the course of our study of the growth 
of the family into a nation to consider more fully the 


| character of Abraham. 


Fortunately we have left, in one of the ancient 


| races of the East, men who live the same life, and 
I have no doubt he is | 


under very similar conditions, as that of the patriarch 
of old. “The unchanged habits of the East render 
it a kind of living Pompeii.’’ The Bedouin chiefs of 
Arabia set out on their movements from camp to 
camp, as Abraham set out for Canaan. “ Their sub- 
Their slaves run 
Their flocks of sheep, goats, and 
asses are round about them. The chief is there 
amidst the stir of movement, or resting at noon within 
his black tent, marked out from the rest by his cloak 
of brilliant scarlet. The ordinary social 
state is the same: polygamy, slavery, the exclusive- 


| ness of family ties; the period of service for the 
| dowry of a wife; the solemn obligations of hospi- 


tality ; the temptations, easily followed, into craft or 
falsehood.” (Stanley: History of Jewish Church.) 








FRI: 





The outward resemblance is complete. But in-con- 
sidering Abraham we have to deal with one who is 
set apart from others of his kind by his recognition 
of God’s presence. What has been said of the 
Hebrew people applies to their great ancestor. He 
was a specialist in righteousness and in the sense of 
the presence of Jehovah. It is not that he was a 
perfect character. He had his faults. Witness his 
falsehoods concerning his wife, while in Egypt. This 
story is rendered doubtful by being told of two differ- 
ent places and times, and by being told again of Isaac. 
But the fact of its repetition shows that it was a part 


of the current conception of the character of the | 


patriarch. His no less cowardly yielding to his chief 
wife's demand for the dismissal into the wilderness of 
Hagar and Ishmael, his son, must be reinembered 
against him. But on the whole we cannot fail to 
recognize the general greatness, and even grandeur, 
of his character. In some of the anecdotes told of 
him in the Bible and elsewhere, he shows a sweetness 
and generosity of disposition most remarkable when 
we consider his period and surroundings. Witness 
his division of the land with Lot (Genesis, xiii., 5—1 3), 
and his cordial reception of the strangers (xviii., 1-8). 
Witness also his pleading for the lives of the Sodom- 
ites when the destruction of their city was foretold to 
him; perhaps there might be among them a few 


righteous,—even ten; for their sake let the city live | 


(Genesis, xviil., 23-33). 

Among the Mohammedans of Arabia who also 
look back to Abraham as their ancestor, he is called 
“the Friend of God,” or simply “the Friend.’ In 
the Koran (their sacred book) are stories further 
illustrating the ideals he left behind him. There is a 
story that his father, in his youth, called upon him to 
make offerings to the carved idols of ‘ Nimrud’s 
temple,’ and to the sun, moon, and stars. 

‘¢ But Abraham said, ‘ Did they not see the sun 

Sink and grow darkened, when the days were done ; 

Did not the moon for them, too, wax and wane, 

That they should pay her worship, false or vain? 
Wilt thou yet 

Bid me praise gods who humbly come and go, 

Lights that a greater Light hath kindled? No!”’ 

Again it is told that a fire worshipper, haggard 
with hunger and thirst, led his staggering camel into 
Abraham's camp and begged for succor. But when 
water was brought he first gave to his beast, and then 
offered an oblation to the setting sun, whereupon the 
chieftain would have driven him forth into the desert 
again ; but the Lord interposed : 

‘*Lo! God reproveth thee, thou Friend of God! 

Forbiddest thou gift of the common stream 

To the idolator, spent with the heat, 

Who, in his utmost need, watered his beast 

And bowed the knee in reverence, ere he drank ? 

Allah hath borne with him these three-score years. 
Thou art rebuked ! 

Seek pardon ! for thou hast much need to seek.”’ 

Still another story tells how, in time of famine, 
Abraham sent to the king of Egypt for grain. The 


king was disposed to be friendly, but finally answered 
that if he should send the grain he knew the Hebrew 
chieftain would use it to feed all the hungry who 
came to him; and as he could not afford to feed all 
Abraham's servants 


the desert he would not send it. 
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123 
returning empty handed, feared that their master 
would lose credit among his neighbors if it were 
known that Pharaoh had repulsed him, so they filled 
the sacks with desert sand. 

‘« Then was the heart of Abraham sore, because 

The people of his tribe drew round to share 

The good food brought, and all the desert trooped 
With large-eyed mothers and their pining babes, 
Certain of succor if the sheikh could help.”’ 

In his distress the chieftain swooned, and lay as 
one dead. But his wife, not knowing the trick, 
opened a sack and found there fine flour, from which 
she made bread for the hungry. Abraham, awaken- 
ing, asked whence came the supply, and finding that 
all supposed it to be the bounty of the Egyptian, he 
“fell upon his face, low worshipping.”’ 

‘« But this hath come from the dear mighty hands 

Of Allah—of the Lord of Egypt's lords— 
My Friend, and King, and Helper; now my folk 
Shall live and die not.”’ 

These tales, with others previously mentioned, 
show distinctly a man of original genius, who im- 
pressed himself deeply upon his generation, and who 
left his mark upon those who came after him. His 
generosity was not confined to his dealings with his 
own people. His relations with his Canaanite neigh- 
bors were friendly throughout, but in his dealings 
with them there is a manifest sense of superiority in 
his constant refusal to accept favors from them. He 
purchases a burial field and cave (Genesis, xxiii.) from 
the children of Heth, though they are anxious to 
give itto him. He refuses to take any of the spoils 
after the battle with the Assyrians (Genesis, xiv.) 
‘lest thou should say, I have made Abram rich.” 

In the further Bible narratives concerning Abra- 
ham we are told of his movements in Palestine, of 
his covenant with Jehovah by which his name was 
changed, and he was promised that his posterity 
should be a great nation. Account is given of the 
birth of Ishmael, from whom certain of the Arabian 
peoples claim descent, of the birth of Isaac, and later 
of the birth of Abraham’s other sons, the forefathers 
of other peoples of Arabia. Abraham was buried in 
the cave of Machpelah before Mamre, which had 


been purchased from the Canaanites as a sepulchre 
for Sarah, his wife. 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE “ INTERNATIONAL” 
PREPARED FOR “‘ FRIENDS 


SELECTION OF 
INTELLIGENCER."’] 


No. 9.—Seconp Mont 26. 
JESUS. AT JACOB'S WELL. 
GOLDEN TExt.—If any man thirst let him come unto me and 
drink.—John, vii., 37. 
Read the Scripture, John, vii., 14, 2 


TEXTS. 


co 


REVISED VERSION 

The event described in these verses of scripture 
from the seventh chapter of John is fixed as occurring 
in the year 30, A. D. It was about six months after 
the feeding of the multitude by the Lake of Galilee, 
described in the last lesson, and about six months be- 
fore the Crucifixion. In the period after the Feeding, 
Jesus returned to Capernaum, where he discoursed in 
the synagogue (as described in the later portions of the 
sixth chapter of John, to which attention was directed), 
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and later “walked in Galilee,” for in Judea “the Jews 
sought to kill him.” Now came the great Jewish fes- 
tival, the Feast of the Tabernacles, at Jerusalem, and 
to this Jesus, “not publicly, but as it were in secret,” 
went up. At Jerusalem, in the Court of the Temple, 
the incident oi’the lesson occurred. 

The Feast of Tabernacles was a festival of the 
Autumn, as the Passover is of the Spring. It was in 
fact the ““ Harvest Home,” a seven days’ rejoicing. 
Not, however, the harvest of grain, for that in Pales- 
tine falls early in the summer, or even in the spring; 
barley, sown in the Eleventh or Twelfth month, is 
ready for harvest in April, and wheat is gathered in the 
two following months. This autumn festival celebrat- 
ed the completion of all,—the gathering and treading- 
out the grapes, the plucking of the pomegranates, and 
the stripping of the olive trees, and the pressing of 
their fruit. The Feast was an event of great impres- 
siveness to the Jews. At that time Solomon had dedi- 
cated his Temple, and at that time, also, on the re- 
turn of the Jews from the Babylonian Captivity, when 
again they gathered at Jerusalem, and began the erec- 
tion of the second Temple, they dedicated their new 
altar, upon which to present their sacrifices and offer- 
ings. “ Then first, if modern criticism be correct,” 
says Geikie, “rose the strains of the 115th Psalm, with 
its lofty protest against idolatry, and its proud trust in 
the Jehovah alone,” beginning: 

‘* Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 


But unto thy name give glory, 
For thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake.’ 


In connection with the verses of scripture selected, 


as above (the 14th verse of John, vii., and the 28th to | 


37th), the verses between the 14th and 28th should be 
studied. In the midst of the Feast, the seven days’ 
ceremonial, Jesus went up into the Temple and taught. 
The Jews marveled, for he had not the instruction of a 
rabbi. “ How knoweth this man letters?” they asked, 
“having never learned.” Then Jesus answered, as so 
many times, “ My teaching is not mine, but his that 
sent me.” And he added; “If any man willeth to do 
his (God’s) will, he shall know of the teaching whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” In other 
words, here is the precious doctrine of Friends that 
he who is “in the Truth,~in harmony with God, being 
willing “to do his will,” has in his breast a witness 
which testifies to the Truth, wherever witnessed, or 
heard, or experienced. 

Once more Jesus declared his mission. ‘ Ye,” he 
he said, “both know me, and know whence I am,’— 
meaning evidently that those about him knew him to 
be Jesus of Nazareth,—his origin, and his place of 
abode familiar to them. (Just before, v. 27, they had 
said, ““we know the man, whence he is.) And then 
he added, (v. 28-29), repeating, as so often, the declara- 
tion of his being sent by his Father: “I am not come of 
myself, but he that sent me is true, whom ye know not. 
I know him; because I am from him, and he sent 
me.” 

Finally, “on the last day, the great day of the 
Feast,” Jesus proclaimed again the spiritual nature of 
the religion which he presented: “If any man thirst, 





let him come unto me and drink.” Not outward 
water, certainly, but—as was declared at Jacob’s Well 
—water that would quench the thirst, the water of life 
from divine fountains. The writer of the Gospel ac- 
count adds (v. 39): “thus spake he of the Spirit, which 
they that believed on him were to receive,” and it is 
clear from all the context, and the general nature of 
the account, that the enjoyment of the spiritual light 
and life, by derivation from him who is the Source of 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
COLORED FARMERS IN THE SOUTH. 
ROBERT BENSON, BUSINESS MANAGER OF 

SCHOFIELD SCHOOL, AIKEN, 5S. C. 


BY THE 
A BaLtimMorE paper stated recently that “85 per 
cent. of Southern negroes live in the rural districts 
and mostly engage in agricultural pursuits.”’ Ac- 
cepting this statement as correct, for our observation 
would not lead us to dispute it, we are impressed 
anew with the great importance of this branch of our 
work, especially as we do not think it desirable that 
any efforts should be made to change present condi- 
tions unless a larger proportion could be induced to 
live in the country. A convincing argument in sup- 
port of this position may be found in the death and 
criminal records of cities, which show clearly that the 
race deteriorates when exposed to city influences. 
Racial characteristics and experience have also 
measurably defined the spheres of action where each 
thrives best under a semi-tropical sun, the white man 
in intellectual work and the colored in physical labor, 
preferably pursued in the country. Both degenerate 
when these circumstances are reversed and the negro 
problem, except perhaps the political phase of it, will 
ultimately settle itself in this way. It may be well 
to state here that the preceding and following remarks 
are based on a comparative study of the two races, 
individual exceptions, which are numerous, being 
disregarded. 

With these facts before us we consider it import- 
ant that more attention should be paid to farming by 
missionary institutions. A few recognize the great 
need and teach it thoroughly, some more in a desul- 
tory fashion, and the great majority not at all. We 
treat it as our most important incustry, with striking 
and definite results. I have long held that the great 
poverty existing among these people was due chiefly 
to their miserable way of tilling the soil ; lack of book 
learning is responsible only indirectly and to a limited 
extent. Rotation of crops, the corner-stone of all 
profitable farming, is not practiced; plant-food is 
bought on credit, at fabulously high prices, instead of 
being made at home; the soil is scratched with cul- 
tivators in place of being plowed, and cotton fiélds 
left bare of vegetation in winter for sun and rain to 
complete the havoc wrought by a ruinous system 
due to ignorance of the primary principles govern- 
ing modern agriculture. The system is wrong 
throughout and must be revolutionized before any 
great improvement can take place in the material 
condition of the colored people South. Book learn- 
ing may bring about the same result in time, but 
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there is a quicker way, and, I believe, a surer one. 
The plow has little attraction for fine scholars. 

A good living can be made on the farm at present 
prices of produce by those who do not hire labor. 
Middling cotton—the average grade—is selling in 
Aiken to-day at 5 4 cents, although fully nine pounds 
out of every ten sold cost more to raise than this. 
Our farm has five bales ready for market that cost a 
trifle over four cents a pound, leaving us a clear mar- 
gin of 25 per cent profit. We accomplished this by 
a systematic rotation of crops, in which the cow pea 
—the best legume for this section—figured largely ; 
by a gradual increase of live stock until all forage 
was fed at home and the manure used where it always 
should be—on the field that produced the hay; by 
keeping the ground covered in winter with cow pea 
stubble or oats; by plowing deeply before planting 


and cultivating every nine days during the growing | 


season, and by using commercial fertilizers on le- 
gumes only, which did away with the expense of 
buying nitrogen, the most costly element required by 
growing plants. The six-acre field which gave us 
five bales of cotton this year, yielded but two four 
years ago, and the season was more favorable. We 
used no manure except that which the land gave us, 
and spent but $12 on chemicai substitutes ; cow peas 
did the rest. As a renovating crop the cow pea is 
superior to clover, which has reclaimed thousands of 
acres in the North, for it flourishes on the poorest 
soil, and the hay is better. The cotton yield of this 
State in 1897—an average season—was about one- 
third of a bale to the acre. With good farming, 
which is less expensive than bad farming, this yield 
could be trebled in a few years and five-cent cotton 
raised with profit. 

It is hard to institute such reforms among illiterate 
people who have practiced error for generations, but 
I find it easier sometimes than to convince them that 
education is a good thing. Practical proof of theories 
is the best way ; but to carry out this idea experiment 
stations, run by capable men interested in the wel- 
fare and thoroughly conversant with the peculiarities 


of these people, would be required in every county, | 


which renders the scheme infeasible to start with. A 
great deal could be accomplished, however, by the 


employment of one man in each Southern State, chosen | 


for the qualities mentioned and attached tothe State | 


experiment stations for the purpose of reducing their 
admirable bulletins to simple language, omitting sci- 
entific reasons for conclusions which only confuse, the 
main object being to simplify them by limiting their 
scope to the bare instructions for applying informa- 
tion. He should then hold meetings at the county 
seats, explain these bulletins, for few can read, and 
distribute them. 





estimated, and may be illustrated by the following 
quotation from a lecture recently delivered to farmers 
by the very able agricultural instructor of a southern 
college for colored people: ‘Reduce your acreage, 
give diversification to your crops, produce for home 
consumption, live economically, invest your surplus 


earnings in possessions, instead of rent.”” Excellent 
advice this, but hardly more intelligible to the audi- 
ence than Greek. 

The proposition which I started out with, that 
farming should be taught in practically all missionary 
institutions, would, if acted upon, do more in one 
generation towards spreading prosperity and content- 
ment through the South than the present system alone 
will accomplish in three. Scores of small planters 
have already followed the example set by our farm, 
with marked benefit, and our boys are carrying the 
information gathered here to their settlements. Bul- 
letins like the following, widely distributed, are also 
useful, for some reach those who can read: ‘‘ Sowa 
month before planting on an acre of land one sack acid 
phosphate and one of kainit mixed ; this will cost $2. 
Then plow and at the right time sow cow peas broad 
cast and brush them in. Cut for hay and feed. Fol- 
low this next year with cotton. The third year plant 
corn, with peas between the rows for picking, using 
the manure, as near as you can judge, from the one 
acre for two years. The fourth season sow cow peas 
again for hay and so on. If this acre hasn’t paid bet- 
ter than any on the farm and won't raise more at the 
end of four years, go back to the old way; if it has 
given better satisfaction, why not work your whole 
place on the same plan?”’ This bulletin contains the 
kernel of much experiment station work, reinforced 
by our own experience, reduced to a form which we 
have found most helpfulto the colored people, and is 
presented here because it constitutes the first lesson 
we give needy farmers who ask us to help them get 
out of debt. 

I have never understood how the mistake was 
made of establishing through the South, at enormous 
cost, our university system, which represents the zenith 
of nineteen hundred years gradual growth, for the 
training of a race whose development had just begun. 
There is no royal road from a low to a high civiliza- 
tion; we reached it through the trades, if I mistake 
not, and the signs multiply that we should have 
profited by this knowledge more than we did when 
the present responsibility was first thrust upon us. 


| The negro does not need toning down so much as 


The fruits of this adjunct to experiment station | 


work would largely depend upon the man ; if he pos- 
sessed that rather rare order of ability which can make 
profound scientific truths plain to the ignorant, under- 
stood the colored people, and was interested in them 
from a missionary standpoint they would prove of 
great value. The importance in this work of using 


the common name for a spade can scarcely be over- | its builders. 


toning up. Vigor, force, virility, are demanded rather 
than genteel culture. He inherits a native refinement. 
Integrity, steadfastness of purpose, moral strength 
must be developed. The white man’s college and 
his religion have not done this. Either his church or 
educational system is at fault, and we may confidently 
assume it is not the former. 

There is but one bridge known to be safe and it 
leads to industrial fields. It makes for moral robust- 
ness. It has been trodden for a generation, and found 


perfectly adapted to present needs. It is not an ex- 


| periment ; it has justified the most sanguine claims of 


The next bridge is shrouded in a mist 
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of uncertainty and may be labeled hazardous. If ex- | 
perience is worth anything, we should concentrate our | 
energies on the first and adopt every expedient that | 
promises to shorten the way. | 


THE POWER OF CHEERFULNESS. 
Youth and Age. | 
Dip you ever stop to consider how much a cheerful 
spirit is worth in the battle of life? We are often re- 
minded that it is our duty to others to carry about 
with us a cheerful, smiling face; but, unfortunately, 
the thought of mere duty is not always sufficient to 
influence us in doing the better things; but when it 
becomes a question of our own good, the accomplish- 
ment of our purposes in life, then the matter appears 
in another light. 

It is usually the cheerful people who are the suc- 
cessful people. We usually find the world what we | 
expect ; and the despondent, melancholy people, who 

_are always looking out for the worst, are not likely 
to find things better than their expectations. ; 

Life is hard; it isa struggle from the beginning to 
the end with most of us, and with all of us who desire 
to do something worthy with our time ; but if one has |! 
a strong purpose and a cheerful spirit, there is no 
reason for discouragement. We have seen those who 
seemed to have all the odds against them, meet the 


world with a face full of hope and a heart full of 
courage, and by the very power of that attitude one- 
half the difficulties in the way were conquered. 

The morose and melancholy spirit is usually 
caused by one of two things ; impaired physical con- 
dition or adverse fortune. In many cases the people 
who go around looking at the world through blue 
spectacles, who think all the good ones are dead, that 
their friends are all false, and that hope has entirely 
departed from them, only need to have their digestion 
toned up, to take a good rest if they are overworked, 
and they will find after awhile that the world is taking 
on a different aspect. 

If, on the other hand, our plans miscarry, our 
efforts fail to accomplish the desired results, and every- 
thing, has gone wrong, the best thing we can do is to 
remember that there is always a possibility that it 
might have been worse. Some one has said that dis- 
couragement is only another form of egotism, and 
grows out of the idea that life ought to be just a little 
easier for us than it is for a great many others. We 
need to realize that the world owes us no more than 
it owes the millions of others, and perhaps we need 
just the mental and moral gymnastics which this 
struggle with adverse circumstances will supply. We 
value more highly and use more wisely those things 
which come to us through effort, and the very end of 
success were defeated if it were attained too easily. 

It is not without purpose that the best things of 
life are the most difficult to secure; that they come 
not through any right of inheritance, that money will 
not purchase them, that only through faithful and 
persistent endeavor may they be reached, and the 
road is open to all who have the courage to walk 
therein. 

_ Perhaps the thing which goes farther than any- 
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| do. 


| bright ‘‘ Good morning !”’ 
oD D> 


| invigorating breeze. 











thing else to help us maintain this attitude of cheer- 
fulness is faith in our work. This, of course, implies 
a certain amount of faith in one’s self, not egotism ; but 
one must be very foolish indeed to undertake a work 
which he feels that he has not strength or ability to 
It is a blessing to be busy, to have something to 
do ; arid if one is so fortunate as to be engaged ina 
worthy cause, and can feel in one’s self that faith in its 
worth and its ultimate success which such a work 
should inspire, then it is an easy thing to wait through 
many vicissitudes for the final crowning of one’s en- 
deavors. Without such a feeling in regard to our work 
it is impossible to put our best efforts into it, and we 
have no right to expect the fullest returns for a half- 
hearted service. 

I do not know how it is, but I do know it to be a 
fact that difficulties seem to melt away before the man 
who carries about a cheerful spirit, and persistently 
refuses to be discouraged, while they accumulate be- 
fore the one who is always groaning over his hard 
luck and scanning the horizon for clouds not yet in 
sight. 

In this we have only seen half of the question, 
the power on our own lives and destinies ; the power 
is very little less on the lives and destinies of others. 
Did you ever walk on the street, feeling just a little 
dispirited yourself, your steps were heavy, and your 


- | eyes bent on the ground or looking vacantly at noth- 


ing? Suddenly a friend passes with a smile anda 
You scarcely see him 
until he is gone; but somehow the cheerful voice, 
the brisk step, and sunny smile linger like a fresh, 
Unconsciously your own step 
grows lighter; you are suddenly conscious that the 
sun is shining, that the sky is blue, and that it is 
really what your friend wished it to be—a good 
morning. You do not realize how far-reaching the 
influence of that cheerful greeting goes; but you 


| enter your office in better spirits than you left home, 


you take up the difficult duties of the day easier than 
you had hoped to do, and things run smoother than 
you had any right to expect. It is such a little thing, 
so easy to do; but sometimes it does more good 
than the offer of assistance of a more practical nature. 
Men will take a kind word and a smile, a hearty 
hand-grasp and good wishes, and in the strength of 
it go to their tasks and retrieve their broken fortunes, 
when they would not accept an offer of dollars and 
cents. 

We have faith enough in the good in human 
nature to believe that most of us are not indifferent 
to the opportunities of helping others. We would 
not go through the world thinking only of our own 
selfish interests, but would make our lives useful and 
helpful ; and there is no life which sheds more bless- 
ings on all within the radius of its influence than 
the cheery, hopeful souls who are always able to see 
a star on the darkest night, a promise of hope in the 
saddest life. 


Witn our forgiveness to our neighbors, in flows 
the consciousness of God's forgiveness to us.—Geo. 
Macdonald. 
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PERSEVERANCE NECESSARY. 


In our religious course we must meet conditions 
as we find them, and labor for their improvement. 
‘In the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of 
good cheer ; I have overcome the world.’’ Methods 
and forms adopted by Friends two and a half centur- 
ies ago may not be adapted to the present age. Fox, 
Penn, Barclay, James Parnel, Edward Burrough, 
Isaac Penington, and others, had to meet the situation 
of their day ; the conditions around Friends at this 
time are dissimilar from what existed at its rise ; and 
during the generations that have lived and passed 
away since George Fox labored and suffered for the 
cause of Truth, changes of methods and forms to 
meet the needs of the time have been introduced, 
yet the Divine principle has been kept alive, through 
the operation of God’s law, and we find the Society 
to-day still strong and helpful in the world. 

We may not all see alike on this matter, but if we 
possess the fruits of the spirit, which are meekness, 
patience, brotherly kindness and charity, we will have 
come under the Divine government, and no strife or 
contention will be known amongst us. Neither should 
any give way to discouragement; such are liable to 
lose Divine life; when a feeling may be entertained 
that “I have not that place in the Father’s vineyard 
in which I was established in days gone by;’ this 
condition of mind has a tendendy to weaken our 
faith and to slacken our hold on the Divine arm. 
“ Behold, I come quickly ; hold that fast which thou 
hast, that no man take thy crown.”’ Should the 
Divine principle be kept alive it rises above the finite 
and existent, and brings us into the real presence of 
the Divine. If under the Divine illuminating power 
we would be willing to consider any changes that have 
been made from forms and methods which were 
adapted to an earlier age, we might be able to see 
that they are the operation of God’s law, which is un- 
changing ; nevertheless, He is continually unfolding 
truths and adapting them to the needs of each gener- 
ation as it enlists in his work; and no principle or 
testimony is violated. 

‘*We must look for truth and love it, and let us 
remember that God is ever the teacher of His peo- 
ple.” (Lucretia Mott.) 

“We hear much of love to God; Christ made 
much of loveto man. We hear much of peace with 
Heaven; Christ made much of peace on earth.” 
(Professor Drummond.) ae 

Philadelphia, Second month 12. 


Tue Lord hath not forsaken his people because 
the young ones do not think just as the old ones 
choose. The Lord has something fresh to tell them, 
and is getting them ready to receive his message. 
When we are out of sympathy with the young, then 
I think our work in this world is over. It might end 
more honorably.—George Macdonald. 


THE man who does not look up will look down ; 
and the spirit that does not dare to soar is destined 
perhaps to grovel.— Disraeli. 









INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
Christian Register. 

One of the principal differences between the church 
of a half-century ago, and the church of to-day is 
indicated by the fact that, instead of the question, 
“What must I do to be saved ?”’ which the former 
strove to inspire and answer, the latter endeavors to 
prompt and reply to the inquiry, ‘‘ What can we do to 
save others ?”’ or what can we do to save the world ?”’ 
The change marks an advance from individualism toa 
sense to human unity and brotherhood, from self- 
interest to altruism, and is therefore salutary and laud- 
able. Yet there will bea distinct loss if the old question 
should cease to be asked. It is not safe for one to be 
so interested in the welfare of others as to forget his 
own soul,—the structural ideals of truth, honor, purity, 
and beauty,—in the cultivation of which by meditation, 
as well as by action, man finds depth and richness of 
life. One of Prof. Peabody’s sermons, that upon the 
text, “For their sakes I sanctify myself,” shows the 
deep and abiding relation between personal holiness and 
philanthropic activity, and hence the necessity for the 
message of the older church in the noble passion for 
social service which animates the new. “ For their 
sakes I sanctify myself.” 

Ir is an utterly low view of business which re- 
gards it as only a means of getting a living. A man’s 
business is his part of the world’s work, his share of 
the great activities which render society possible. 
He may like it or dislike it, but it is work, and, as 
such, requires application, self-denial, discipline.— 

‘all Mall Gazette. 

HE only is great of heart who floods the world 
with a great affection. He only is great of mind 
who stirs the world with great thoughts. He only 
is great of will who does something to shape the 
world to a great career. And he is greatest who 
does the most of all these things, and does them best. 
—Roswell D. Hitchcock. 

s¢€ 

Be sunshiny. There is nothing in the world so 
helpful as cheerfulness. What a wonderful power for 
good there is in a happy face! One instinctively feels 
that happiness is never far from truth. The face that 
shines must have something behind it to make it 
shine, and there is no real sunshine of the soul ex- 
cept truth and goodness. Other lights are transitory 
and fitful; but the sweet, steady light of a true soul 
beams upon the face like the joy and peace of a sum- 
mer day.—Zion’s Advocate. 

THE moral must be the measure of health. If 
your eye is on the eternal your intellect will grow, and 
your opinions and actions will have a beauty which no 
learning or combined advantages of other men can 
rival.— Emerson. 


THE essence of our being, the mystery in us that 
calls itself “‘I’’—ah, what words have we for such 


things ?—is a breath of heaven ; the highest Being re- 
veals himself in man.—Car/y/e. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 18, 1899. 
THE PROPHESYING OF SMOOTH THINGS. 
Ir is not only Jeremiah, who has been considered a 
pessimist, but Isaiah, also, who is quite differently 
estimated, that makes emphatic protest against the 
prophesying of smooth things. Ezekiel speaks to 
like effect, as we cited in these columns recently. 
Jeremiah, in the thirty-first chapter of the book of 
his name, describes the land as afflicted with many 
evils, and he emphatically charged that the “ pro- 
phets,”” those whose high duty it was to cry aloud and 
They had 
been saying, Jeremiah declares, unto those who 
despised the Good, “‘ ye shall have peace,” and “‘ unto 
everyone that walketh in the stubbornness of his own 


speak truth, were wanting in their service. 


heart, ‘no evil shall come upon you!’”’ 
declared Jeremiah, the Most High is “ against the 
prophets that smooth theirtongues.”’ ‘‘ The prophet 
that hath a dream, let him tell a dream ;”’ and he that 
hath a true word “ let him speak it faithfully.” 

Isaiah is not less emphatic. 
chapter. 


See his thirtieth 
He considered the evil in the land por- 
tentously great. It is ‘(a rebellious people,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘ children that will not hear the law of the 


Lord,’ who said to the seers “see not,” and to the 


prophets, ‘“‘ prophesy not unto us right things, speak 
unto us smooth things.”’ 

Ezekiel’s thought was of like character. He said 
(chapter thirteen) the prophets had failed in their 
service, they had followed their own spirit, and ‘‘seen 
nothing.”” They had been “like foxes in the waste 
They had declared, he said, that there was 
peace, when there was not peace. They were daubing 
the wall with untempered mortar, and it would come 
to pass, when there should be “an overwhelming 
shower,” and ‘“ 
wind,” that the 


places.” 


great hailstones,” and a ‘“ stormy 
would fall. And when this 
should happen, it would be demanded of the unfaith- 
ful laborers who used the untempered mortar, ‘‘ where 
is your daubing ?”’ So, too, of those who sewed “‘pillows 
upon all elbows,’’—to make their arms comfortable, 
and (figuratively) put their consciences at ease— 
, Ezekiel spoke with severity. The pillows should be 
torn away, he said, and the kerchiefs that had been 


made for the heads of those who wished a smooth 
time. 


wall 


It is quite true that while Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel were really prophets, it does not follow that 
every one who claims to be, or thinks he is such, is 


Behold, | 


| one also. 
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It is true, too, that mankind have moved— 
at a pace very slow—toward better things, as the cen- 
turies rolled around. But, with equal truth,—and 
even greater measure of it, since the significance of 
this fact is so vital, its importance so great,—-we must 
remember that this progress has been made through 
the faithfulness of those who did not fail to point out 
the bad mortar on the wall, and remonstrate against 


the soothing pillow. There is no instance, it may be 


safely said, where those who pronounced things “ well 
enough,” and deprecated further effort, had an im- 
portant influence for good, or where those who in 
time of tumult said “this is Peace’”’ helped on a real 
peacefulness. All experience shows that while it is 
usually a popular thing to prophesy smooth things, 
it is not a useful or a helpful thing. It is like the thou- 
sand other instances in which it may be easy and 
physically comfortable to doathing a wrong way, but 
only right, however hard, to do it the right way. 


This has seemed to us a homily suitable for the 
times. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 
WE shall be giving pleasure to our readers, we are sure, 
by the announcement that we have in hand a series of articles, 
to which we shall probably give the general designation, 
‘Worthy Friends of the Nineteenth Century.’’ They are 
biographical, but fresh, with many incidents and anecdotes 
never before printed, and will be freely illustrated. 

The first of these will be a sketch of the life and labors of 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY. It has been prepared, at our earnest 
request, by Eliza F. Rawson, of Lincoln, Virginia, whose 
close and intimate acquaintance with him, during many. years, 
gives her exceptional qualification for the work. 
begin this, in a few weeks. It will run through several num- 
bers of the INTELLIGENCER. We have in hand some excel- 
lent illustrations for it, all of them new. 

We have also in preparation a similar biographical paper 


on BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, prepared by members of his 
family, at our request. 


We hope to 


It will follow the memoir of Samuel 
M. Janney, and interesting illustrations will accompany it. 

We are also promised by our friend Joseph Wharton a 
memoir of his mother, DEBORAH FISHER WHARTON; and 
this we desire to give as number three of the series. 


Our friend William Tallack, (London, England), sends 
us a four-page tract, ‘‘ The Colored Race in America,’’ issued 
by the Howard Association, of which W. T. is secretary. The 
tract is devoted to a summary statement of the evils of the 
penal system and lynching system in our southern States, 
The former, from the common employment of the ‘ con- 
tract’’ plan, and the ‘‘ chain-gangs,’’ is surrounded with 
horrors, and as to the lynchings, the news items in the daily 
newspapers afford sad testimony. (At Leesburg, Ga., on the 
night of the 11th instant, ‘‘a mob took three negroes from the 
jail’’ and shot them to death.) The tract quotes a col- 
ored people’s journal at Atlanta as saying that ‘‘ there are no 
advocates of human rights in the United States to-day,’’ since 
the death of Sumner, Lincoln, Phillips, Garrison, and others, 
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but observes that this ‘‘is too pessimistic.’ 
say that ‘‘even the Society of Friends in America, once the 
foremost champions of the negro, through their J. G. Whittier, 
Thomas Garrett, Isaac T. Hopper, Levi Coffin, Francis T. 
King, and other good men, have of late years become 
strangely silent and apparently apathetic as to the oppressed 
race.”’ 

We are not sure that our friend W. T. is is informed as to 
the aid continuously given the colored schools in the South, 
by Friends,—and by many others. 


It proceeds to 


THE speech made by Senator George F. Hoar, of Mas- 
sachusetts, in the United States Senate, on the gth of last 
month, against an Imperialist and Military policy, was a noble 
and worthy effort. It is such an appeal as, in the older days, 
Sumner would have made, and such as Webster failed to 
make in the hour of trial, in 1850. It has been printed 
in pamphlet, and ought to be everywhere circulated. 
We urge our readers to write to Senator Hoar at Wash- 
ington for a copy, and in writing, or later, to thank him for 
his noble stand in behalf of the rights of the people. Senator 
Hoar is in his seventy-third year, but his speech shows no 
abatement of moral courage, statesmanlike perception, or in- 
tellectual force. 


Some Canadian friend sends us a copy of the Toronto 
Globe, of the 7th inst., containing a ‘‘cartoon’’ 
the United States and the Philippines. ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ has 
driven a bayonet through a document entitled ‘‘ The Blessings 
of Liberty and Free Government,'’ and has the point of the 
weapon against the throat of a Filipino. We can only say, 
in answer to the cartoon, that we hope this is not the real 
‘*Uncle Sam,’’ but only some one who has stolen his dress 
and title, and who will presently be disowned. 


referring to 


” 


BIRTHS. 
JENKINS.—At Rogers Park, Chicago, Ill., Second month 
3, 1899, to Edward A. and Ellen A. Jenkins, a daughter, who 
is named Miriam Atkinson. 
MORRIS.—lIn Philadelphia, First month 26, 1899, to 
Harrison S. and Anna Wharton Morris, a daughter, who is 
named Catharine Wharton. 


MARRIAGES. 


CORRECTION.—In a marriage notice inserted First month 
28, the name of the bridegroom should have been printed 
Othel M. Insley—not Erisley. 


DEATHS. 

BARTLETT.—At his home in Granville, N. Y., Twelfth 
month 22, 1898, Ira Bartlett, aged 82 years. 

He was bornin Danby, Vermont, Second month 6, 1816, 
the son of Joseph Bartlett and Phebe Calvin. He was a 
birthright Friend. He came to Granville in 1848, and at the 
time of his death was the oldest member in our monthly 
meeting. 

He leaves a wife and two daughters to mourn the loss of 
one who was a kind husband and father, an honest, upright 
man, and a consistent and faithful Friend. For some time he 
was unable to attend meeting on account of feeble health. 
The funeral was held at the meeting-house, Twelfth month 
25, Robert S. Haviland, of Chappaqua, being in attendance. 

While reading a recent editorial in the INTELLIGENCER, 
‘* The Passing of the Faithful,’’ it carried my mind quickly 
to the life of our aged friend. It mentioned those in our So- 
ciety, who, while not making themselves conspicuous in any 
way were yet ‘‘ doing good simply by being good.’ One, 
not a Friend, who in his boyhood passed a year in the em- 





ployment of Ira Bartlett, doing faim work, says, ‘‘It was a 
very good home for a young man to live in ; the influences 
were ad/ good.’’ While this dear friend is missed, especially 
in his family circle, we feel that his was truly ‘‘the death of 
the righteous,’’ and that our loss is indeed his gain. M. 


BARTRAM.—Second month 9, 1899, James R., son of 
the late Isaac L. and Emily Bartram, in his 49th year. 

Funeral from residence of his brother, G. Edward Bartram, 
Darby, Pa, 

FURMAN.—In Philadelphia, Second month 12, 1899, 
Abigail C. wife of Samuel T. Furman, aged 73 years. 

LEVICK.—In Philadelphia, Second month 9, 1899, Eliza- 
beth J., daughter of Hannah M. and the late William M. 
Levick in the 52d year of her age ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

MATTHEWS.—On First month 30, 1899, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, Dr. William D. Corse, Gardenville, 
Baltimore county, Md., William W. Matthews, son of the 
late Thomas H. Matthews, aged 56 years. 


OWEN.—At her home, Richmond, Indiana, after a few 
days’ illness of acute bronchitis, on the morning of the 3d of 
Second month, 1899, Joanna Laws Owen, youngest daughter 
of the late William Owen, of Deer Creek, Md., and Mary 
Mifflin Owen of Baltimore. 

A sweet spirit has entered its rest. Patient, self-sacri- 
ficing, and tender, the loved of many hearts, the idol of the 
devoted sister who finds her only solace in the wisdom which 
ordered that the beautiful dead should first lay her burdens 
down, while to herself was left the pain. 

‘«Tt must have been for one of us, my own, 
To drink this cup and eat this bitter bread. 
Had not my tears upon thy face been shed 
Thy tears had dropped on mine ; if I alone 
Did not walk now, thy spirit would have known 
My loneliness, and did my feet not tread 
This weary path and steep, thy feet had bled 
For mine ; and thy mouth for mine made moan. 
And so it comforts me ; yea not in vain, 
To think of thy eternity of sleep 
To know thine eyes are tearless tho’ mine weep ; 
And when this cup’s last bitterness I drain 
One thought shall still its primal sweetness keep, 
Thou hadst the peace and I the undying pain.”’ 

* 

SEAMAN.—On the 24th of First month, 1899, Claude 
Seaman, son of Charlesand Aryeline Seaman, in his 18th year, 
at the home of his parents in Fairport, New York. 

He was the grandson of Israel and Sarah Mosher (de- 
ceased) ; consumption took him away in his early anticipation 
of life. Cc, Wo€. 

WARNER.—At her home in Bloomfield, Florida, Second 
month 5, 1899, Sarah Ann Warner, widow of Isaac Warner ; 
a member of Third Haven Monthly Meeting, Easton, Md. 

She was born Second month 28, 1809, and hence was 
very nearthe completion of her goth year. Her husband, 
(also a member of Third Haven Monthly Meeting), died 
several years ago. Their children survive. She passed 
away peacefully and happily, ‘‘ glad to depart."’ M. 

WELLS.—At the residence of his son, Dr. Charles H. 
Wells, West Philadelphia, Second month 7, 18g9, Isaac Ne 
ton Wells, in his 72d year ; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

He was a birthright member of former Robeson Meeting, 
a branch of Caln Quarter, and like the large body of its mem- 
bers in full sympathy with the Anti-Slavery cause. 

After removing to Philadelphia he was amember at Green 
Street, but since 1857 of the meeting held at Race Street ; a 
number of years later he was appointed caretaker of West 
Philadelphia Meeting and School House, and in 1876 trans- 
fered to a like position at Race Street where he continued till 
impaired health required a change. 

He was strongly attached to the principles of Friends, and 
interested in what transpired among them. He was a 
kind, affectionate husband and parent, and endeavored to 
keep in harmony with the Christian standard. Though his 
removal was sudden he was doubtless prepared. ee 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Abing- 
ton on the goth instant. Though the day was very 
cold there was a good attendance and a satisfactory 
meeting. In the session for worship, Robert Hatton 
spoke first, followed by Isaac Wilson, whose exercise 
was extended. Later there was service by other 
Friends. In the business meeting, the three queries 
required to be answered at this time were considered. 
A committee which had in charge the proposal to 
hold a monthly meeting at Stroudsburg reported in 
favor of holding Richland Monthly Meeting, of which 
Stroudsburg Preparative is part, twice a year at 
Stroudsburg. (The two places are distant some forty 
to fifty miles, in a straight line, and more than that by 
any ordinary route of travel; in the time of the set- 
tlement of Friends at Stroudsburg, Quakertown— 
Richland—was the parent meeting.) 

Isaac Wilson hasa prospect of being at the First- 
day meeting at Media, (Providence), to-morrow, 19th, 
in the morning, and at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
in the evening. 

The Newtown Luterprise says: The Friends of 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting have bought the prop- 
erty at the southwest corner of Academy and Stock- 
ton streets, Trenton, and the same will be used as a 
home for aged and indigent Friends. A house on 
Overbrook avenue, in the same city, has been used 
temporarily since the home was established, about a 
year ago. 


At Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held at Race 
street on the 7th instant, the attendance was some- 
what smaller than usual. The weather was threaten- 
ing, and had been stormy. There was ministry by 
Isaac Wilson, Allen Flitcraft, Joseph Powell, Anna 
Smith, and Hannah W. Linton; Edwin L. Pierce 
offered prayer. In the business meeting, the three 
queries were considered. A member said there had 
been an increase of interest at Merion, since the bi- 
centennial anniversary, three years ago, and several 
new members had joined from there. The Visiting 
Committee made its report, (being the twelfth), and 
was continued. The Philanthropic Committee re- 
ported, and a nominating committee was appointed to 
propose names for a new committee. 

The report of the Home Committee was read and 
approved, and the committee continued. During the 
past year the Home was moved. from its location at 
1708 Race street to a larger property purchased in 
Germantown, opposite Vernon Park. The property 
consists of a stone house of fourteen rooms, and a 
lot of 153 feet square, leaving ample room for en- 
largement. It was purchased for $21,500, all of 
which has been paid except a balance of $7,500. 
The Home is now open and has six members. The 


Treasurer's account showed a balance on hand of | 


$2,013.56. 


WE cannot resist our persecutors except by love. 
—Charles u ordsworth., 
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| of ministers and elders. 





LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—VIIL. 

Editors FR1gNDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THe few days we spend with our children in Wash- 
ington are now nearly at a close, and we need not 
mention the many places of interest that could well 
claim the attention of the curious and studious observer 
of both nature and art. But we were content with a 
small portion of this at the present time, taking only 
a glance through the new Congressional Library 
building, that is now complete, and is perhaps the 
greatest display of art found in any building decora- 
tion on the Continent. It must be seen to be appre- 
ciated, and we must leave it all for one more capable 
to describe. We spent an hour very pleasantly lis- 
tening to one of the very able readers, who come at 
regular periods to read to the blind that may be 
gathered in to enjoy it. 

First-day morning, 5th. We are surprised to find 
several inches of snow on the ground and still falling. 
The storm abated before meeting time, yet it doubtless 
prevented many from attending. We were pleased to 
find a good number present. Acknowledgments were 
made of an enjoyable meeting, and strong desires are 
felt that our members residing in the city would be 
loyal to their Society’s interests. We spent the 
afternoon with our children and a few other Friends 
in the home of our son and wife, and on Second-day 
morning, bidding them farewell, we took train for 
Baltimore. We found quite an addition to the snow, 
which covered the pines and all shrubbery by the way, 
and presented a beautiful picture, and the ride seemed 
only short until we were with our friends John 
J. and Eliza Cornell to spend only a few hours 
pleasantly before going on to Chester to spend the 
night with our friend Caroline V. Cutler and family, 
who, though we are loath to feel they are no longer 
members of our yearly meeting, yet proffer us the 
same kind hospitality that their Canadian home always 
afforded. 

Third-day morning we leave in time to attend the 
Quarterly Meeting in Philadelphia, and not having 
felt at all certain that we should return in time for 
this, it seemed a pleasant surprise alike to ourselves 
and the meeting. After partaking of lunch, provided 
in an adjoining room, where we met many Friends 
socially, we go by trolley to Jenkintown to stop off at 
the home of our friend Charles F. Wilson, whose 
door is always open to his many friends that share 
his kind hospitality. 

On Fourth-day morning we attended the meeting 
It was much smaller than 
usual, owing no doubt to the very inclement weather, 
but was another evidence of the blessing to the few. 
Notwithstanding the weather being so extremely cold, 
I went to Philadelphia, accompanied by our host, 
Charles Wilson, and was privileged to listen in the 
evening to an address by Dr. Lyman Abbott, under 
the auspices of the Alumni Association of Friends’ 
Central School. 

Fifth-day morning, the storm abated, but the 
mercury, about zero, prevented some of our elderly 
Friends, and others having a distance to come, from 
attending the quurterly meeting. It was, however, 
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one of those favored occasions that is not easily for- 
gotten, and many expressions of thankfulness at the 
close bore evidence of appreciation. It is seldom we 
experience a colder drive than we had in going to 
dine with our friends Thomas and Mary Thomson, 
after meeting. Then after a very short but enjoyable 
visit, we must leave to call a few hours upon our 
friend Joseph Hallowell and family, which we enjoyed 
very much, returning then to our friend’s home. 
Sixth-day morning finds us rested, and prepared to 
meet what the indications of last night pointed so 
strongly to, viz., ten below zero, but a clear bright 
morning, and my own feelings willingly responding 
to an invitation from the Matron of the Abington 
School to meet with them in their morning exercise ; 
this led me there at the proper time and I trust in 
right line of service. 

We spent the remainder of the forenoon in social 
mingling, and employed in some necessary writing, 
and soon after dinner bade our kind friends adieu and 
returned to Philadelphia. we 

Philadelphia, Second month 11. 


A FAVORABLE VIEW. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
THE INTELLIGENCER has so ably upheld the peace 
principles of the Society of Friends during the whole 
course of our recent sad war experience, that it is a 
cause for deep regret to see it, now that the war is 


over, seeming to sink into a hopeless pessimism as to | 


the outlook for the future. In its anxiety because of 
the unusual prominence given to military affairs at the 
present time, it seems to believe that all other interests 
are neglected. 

In the issue of Twelfth month 10, it writes of 
heroism shown in rescue from shipwreck, and asks 
‘Why is it that less honor is given te physical cour- 
age shown in these and like cases, than is lavished 
upon those who show physical courage in battle ?”’ 
The answer is simple. No less honor ¢s given. 
There is innate in human beings an admiration for 
bravery [ ? courage], and the man who fearlessly faces 
death is accounted a hero. But the admiration is 
doubled if the risk is run to save others, and an act 
of moral heroism receives full appreciation from even 
the most debased. Our newspapers are full of such 
acts of heroism; and magazines and theatres, which 
are good tests of the public feeling, never fail to score 
a success when they present scenes of physical 
bravery, done in real unselfishness for the benefit of 
others. 

In the editoral of First month 28, the INTELLI- 
GENCER argues that in what we call civilization at the 
present time, the material advancement has outstripped 


the ethical,—that with the increase of knowledge has | 


not come proportionate moral growth. Is this true ? 


If we look over our country with our eyes fixed | 
on the evils that exist, we shall see many,—we shall | 


see poverty, misery, and injustice. We have an army 
of unemployed, a greater army of unpaid. We have 
slums, sweatshops, houses of debauchery, and saloons. 
We are culpably negligent in regard to child labor, 


and in the treatment of paupers and criminals there | 
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exist not only abuses, but horrors. Politics are con- 
trolled by bosses, lynchings of Negroes are not infre- 
quent, and we have started in our second “ Century of 
Dishonor.” in our treatment of the Indian. These 
things and others that will occur to all who read make 
a dark picture. 

But is this “civilization”? Is this “the state of 
being reclaimed from the rudeness of savage life, and 
advanced in arts and learning,” as the “ Century 
Dictionary ’’ gives the definition of civilization ? 

These things are what cling to us from the past. 
Bad as they are, they have in most cases succeeded 
something far worse. As we advance in civilization, 
we shall drop them off asa garment outgrown. Even 
now, we have for almost every evil an organized body of 
people working against it. We have Temperance, 
Purity and Peace Societies, Prison Reform Associa- 
tions, Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children and to Animals—to give free legal aid to the 
poor, to work for the rights of the Indian, to care for 
almost every class of afflicted human beings. We 
have but to compare the treatment given now to any 
unfortunates with that given the same class even 


| fifty years ago, to realize the great advance in human- 


itarian ideals. 

Even in the troublous time of the past summer, 
the attention of the'whole people was quite as much 
occupied with what the Red Cross and the Women’s 
Relief Associations were doing as with the movement 
of the soldiers. The one fact of the influence of 
women in public affairs at the present time is of itself 
a proof of the world’s advancement. 


Our voters are often thoughtless; they seem 


| inclined to sell their birthright for a very small mess 


of pottage, but there has never yet been, I think, an 
instance in this country, where the voters of any 
locality have decided any matter in direct opposition 
to the expressed moral convictions of the women of 
that locality. If the morality of a disfranchised class 
can control in politics, we need not despair of future 
advancement in ethics. 

No reform is impossible in a country where every 
man is a voter. We have passed through perils 
before, and the common sense, and honest conscience 
of the majority have brought us, generally, to the 
right side, even if after some delay. This they will do 
again. 

Let us be hopeful. Let us have faith—faith in 
God, and faith in each other, who are his children, 
made in his image, 

‘« For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty 
To falter would be sin.’’ 
New York City. Anna M. JACKSON. 


FROM A NEW MEMBER. 
Editors FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER : 
I HAVE read with interest the letters of Isolated 
Friends, published in the INTELLIGENCER from time to 
time, and feel that I can sympathize with them in their 


| isolated condition, as Iam one among them. I joined 


the Society in 1894, and I believe I was led by the 
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hand of God to join with Friends. I am entirely 
isolated from their meetings, and when I do not get 
my INTELLIGENCER to read on First-days 1 miss it as 
one does when they are deprived of the privilege of 
attending their church. I sincerely believe in their 
principles, and it is a comfort to know I am one with 
them. 

As our Society has no formal creed telling us 
what we must believe to be saved, we are at times 
very harshly judged by some. Each member must 
stand alone and be led, as Jesus was, by the Spirit of 
God, or as George Fox said, ‘‘ Mind the Light.” In 
I. John it says : “‘Beloved, believe not every spirit, but 
try the spirits whether they are of God: because 
many false prophets are gone out into the world.” 
When we have found the right spirit, \ hich the world 
hates but cannot destroy, let us not be ashamed to 
follow that spirit as Jesus and his disciples did. Every 
Friend, standing alone with God as they do, must, it 
seems to me, believe in Divine revelation. God has 
said to his prophets in the past, speak these words 
and I will bless thee. And they have spoken his 
words, and told of a Saviour that would come to save 
us from sin. He came in human form, he was cruci- 
fied by cruel hands, but he left disciples to go on 
with the work he commenced. His enemies have 
never been able to destroy that Comforter which he 
promised to send his people. 





One of his closest followers says: ‘I was in the 
spirit on the Lord’s day, and I heard behind me a 
great voice, as of a trumpet saying: What thou 
seest, write in a book, and send unto the seven 
churches.” He listened to the directions of God, 
and followed the true spirit. In John’s revelation 
there are many strange things, which the world, with 
all its knowledge, can never understand. God alone 


can open the eyes of his people, and through his spirit | 


they can understand. He will continue to reveal unto 
us, if we “‘ Mind the Light.” Are there not in our 
spiritual life to-day, hands clasped in true friendship, 
and does God not reach down and touch such hands 
and by his Divine power bless them ? 


Madison, Wis. S. C. W. 


To a worthy cobbler named Vandenbrouck has been 
awarded the prize of 3,000 francs, which under the will of 
the late M. de Reverdy, of Paris, is given every two years to 
the French workingman who exhibits in competition for it the 
largest and most exemplary family of children. Vanden- 
brouck’s children are sixteen in number, all of them pictures 
of health, and examples of good training. They live in a neat 


little house which the father built, and eleven of them are ac- | 


customed to sleep in a large bedroom on the second floor. 


mortgage on his little home. There were sixty-eight com- 
petitors, who had 466 living children.— fF f $ 1 


THE increased use of the mails brought about by cheap 
postage is strikingly illustrated by the case of British colonies 
which have had penny postage since Christmas. The mail 
from England to Canada has increased 50 per cent. and the 
East Indies and West Indies both gain 30 per cent. 


ROBERT COLLEGE, at Constantinople (established by 
Americans), has just finished its thirty-fifth year, in which 
year it enrolled 250 students. Of these 88 were Greeks, 87 
Armenians, 49 Bulgarians, ard 10 Turks. Seven-ninths of | 
the expenses were borne by the students. 


| lem which the church has not recognized. 
The happy father used half of his prize money in paying off a | 





Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


HuNTINGTON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
First month 27, at the home of Vincent and Emma Moore. 
The chairman for the evening was Stacy Moore. After a 
few moments of silence the regular business was transacted. 
The term of officers having expired others were chosen for 
the ensuing year. The executive committee also was chosen. 

A paper entitled ‘‘ The Possibilities*of Life,’’ was then 
read by William Moore. Conditions were set forth under 
which the physical, mental, and moral standards might be 
made much higher. 

After some discussion the meeting adjourned. 

We believe that our Association is productive of much 
good. Wm. C. Moore, Cor. Sec. 


POSTPONED MEETING.—Philadelphia Young Friends’ 
Association, owing to the storm, held no meeting on the 13th, 
and it was postponed to the 2oth. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Friends’ Association of Cincinnati 
met in the parlors of the Social Settlement, Second month 5. 
An interesting paper was read by Miss Tuckerman, head- 
worker of the settlement, on ‘‘ What the church should do 
for the poor around us.’’ The chairman, Edwin Griest, at 
the close of the meeting, proposed that our Association send 
a letter to the Czar, expressing our approval of his suggestion 
for a Peace Conference, also that a letter be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, showing our approval of such a 
movement. The'executive committee was given charge of 
the matter. 

The following is an abstract from Miss Tuckeiman's 
paper: ‘‘ There are two broad classifications of the poor, the 
Catholic and the Protestant. The Catholic poor do not leave 
their church, as the Protestant poor. The reason for this is, 
the clergy and sisterhood are themselves poor, and are kept 
close to the people. Another reason is, the churches [the 
houses of worship] with their nobility and dignity, belong to 
the people. The people paid for them and feel that they are 
their own institutions. 

‘* The Protestant church presents a maze. There is the in- 
stitutional church, the fashionable church, which may be 
called a religious club, the mission church, the avowedly 
labor church, oftener found in England than here. 

‘« The charitable work of the church is not effectual. The 
poor people find out just how much money is distributed 
among them and calculate what each will receive, and rely 
upon this for subsistence. The churches should be organized 
for this distribution of charity and prevent one of the most 
corrupt influences. The ideal church should know its people 
so thoroughly that it would not allow them to live off the 
charity of the church. 

‘*The spirit of the church must be absolutely sincere: 
it must cast off prejudices, stand as brother to brother until 
these mistakes are obviated. Jesus himself was poor and 
honored poverty. All the church needs is a sincere attitude, 
and then there will not be a question of the rich and poor."’ 

In the discussion on this subject, E. H. Foster said: ‘‘It 
seems that the Christian church above all should do work for 
the poor, for that was Christ’s main work, and the work of 
the early church fathers. A very large part of the work has 
been injurious rather than beneficial. It is a scientific prob- 
At Harvard there 
are courses devoted to the study of charity, conducted by 
several able professors. This shows the difficulty in getting 
hold of the problem. We might ask the question, ‘Who 
are the poor?’ They are divided into three classes : 

‘*(1) Those who from sudden misfortune, accident, or 
death, have been deprived of the supporters of the family. 
These have to be tided over at such times. Our modern in- 
dustries have much to do with this class. Some people have 
learned a certain trade, and being thrown out of work become 
straitened in circumstances. Here the church may render 
enough assistance for them to help themselves, temporarily 
educate them, or give them a start at some other work. 

‘*(2) The poverty of some is due to competition of ma- 
chinery. After the invention of the power-loom, it was im- 
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possible for the hand-weaver to compete with the power- 
looms. A great deal could be done by churches in teaching 
the people another line of work. But this is not a simple 
thing to do, for it would require intelligence, skill, and tact 
on the part of the church people. Yet more could be done 
by churches in spending money in more profitable ways than 
is now accomplished. 

‘*(3) People, who from poverty or inheritance have lost 
all hope and do not care torise. They want to be left in 
poverty so long as there is enough to keep them alive. This 
is the hardest class to reach, and it can be accomplished only 
by personal, individual effort wisely directed. The Salvation 
Army does great good here. We have to ‘raise the stand- 
ard of living,’ using the phrase of the political economist. 
A great work can be done with the children. Clean them 
up. Let them see how cleanly, cheerful surroundings are 
better than a sordid environment. Yet, as General Booth 
said, this work of relieving the poor is expensive. The 
average cost of taking a person from the slums, reforming 
him, and starting him out on a line of work, costs $15. This 
amount seems small, indeed, to us. Now the American 
people have spent $200,000,000 on the war, and we are not 
through with it yet. If the country gets through with a bil- 
lion, it will do well. Suppose this money be spent in reliev- 
ing suffering, poverty, giving men a new start in life! It 
would bring about a millenium. § 

‘*Some one might say this money would not be wisely 
spent by the government. The Europeans have said that 
the American people are unable to solve a difficult problem. 
But it would be no more difficult a task than raising the 
Filipinos to a state in which we can confer citizenship upon 
them. The church should try to create a public sentiment 
against war. Each individual should ‘ bear his testimony,’ 
as Friends say. A public sentiment created in this way 
would solve the poor question.”’ 

RUTH BUTTERWORTH, Sec. 


HorsHAM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Horsham held its meeting First month 29. Thomas P. 
Conard opened the meeting by reading from 1st Corinthians. 
Comly Walton read an excellent essay, in which he asked, 
‘*Who shall show us any good?’’ He thought it best to 
have an able speaker with us at our meetings ; some one 
who would rouse the members. Susan Jarrett did not approve 
of having a stranger with us every time, but thought we all 
enjoyed it occasionally. The advices from the Discipline 
were read by Kate Smith. Anna Thomson read ‘The 
Meeting,’ by Whittier. Morris Penrose, who was to have 
read at this meeting, not being present, Anna Jarrett volun- 
teered to read a sketch from the Life of Henry Drummond, 
by Lyman Abbott. 

A sketch of the life of Samuel J. Levick, by Anna D. 
Hallowell, was next read by Lydia Parry. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned to meet Sec- 
ond month 26. E. B. M. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Wilmington, held a very interesting and instructive meeting 
Sixth-day evening, the roth. Matilda Ferris read a biograph- 
ical and historical paper on the life of Mary Springett Pening- 
ton, wife of Isaac, embracing many interesting incidents of 
the civil war and state of society in England during those 


stormy times. Miriam Worrell Webb read E. Stuart Phelps 
Ward's essay, entitled ‘‘ Russia as a Missionary,’’ which was 
listened to with absorbing interest. ™ 

Levi Taylor read from W. T. Stead’s article in the Review 
of Reviews of his interview with Czar Nicholas; this was 
interspersed with Levi's own remarks and observations, con- 
taining valuable information, and was of great interest. D. 
Ferris read a short account of a meeting held the evening 
before at the Unitarian house to hear Anna Everinoff, a Rus- 
sian noble-woman, who is now in this country to endeavor to 
arouse greater interest in the Czar’s Peace Proposal. 

There were remarks, and words of appreciation from sev- 
eral present. There wasa good attendance, although the 


thermometer was below zero, and all seemed to feel rewarded 
for coming. D. F. 





! lish families have relativegin America. 


Current Literature. 


THE life of the Jewish people on the ‘‘ East Side’’ of New 
York City has been depicted in a series of stories by Abraham 
Cahan, which have been gathered into a volume with the 
title, ‘‘ The Imported Bridegroom, and Other Stories of the 
New York Ghetto.’’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) It 
is not too much to say of these that they are among the most 
interesting and striking descriptions of real life in our great 
cities that have yet been published. 

The ‘‘Ghetto,”’ in the usage of Old World cities, is the 
quarter occupied by the Jews, and the section of New York 
City in which they are most numerous may not inappropri- 
ately be called by that name. The writer of these stories, 
Abraham Cahan, (himself a Hebrew, we believe), is obvi- 
ously very familiar with many aspects of the life which is led 
in the Ghetto, and he brings to his description a lively sense 
of humor as well as an artistic touch. There is one thing 
very notable,—his stories are clean. There is one wherea 
poor, struggling young couple, Boris and Tanya, take a 
boarder, Dalsky, and the young wife presently finds him 
more interesting to her than her husband ; but the end of the 
story, though it leaves the pair separated, presents Tanya as 
endeavoring to ‘‘live down,”’ in the hardship of her occupa- 
tion, the passion which has sprung up in her breast. 

‘The Imported Bridegroom,’’ the longest of the stories, 
is delightful in its sketches of Jewish life and character in 
New York and Poland. Another relates how Nathan and his 
affianced, Goldy, spent all their money on a splendid wedding 
party, in the belief that they would then get many fine 
presents, and be quite able to set up housekeeping in good 
style,—and how this very plausible scheme proved an utter 
failure. 

The language spoken by many of the Jews in New York, 
and repeatedly referred to in this volume is ‘‘ Yiddish,’’— 
zt. é., Jewish, a dialect compounded of Polish, and Ger- 
man with Hebrew. The Jews of New York are mostly of 
these nationalities, and ‘‘ Yiddish’’ affords them a common 
bond and means of speech. If they are always so well rep- 
resented in literature as by Abraham Cahan, they will be 
fortunate. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, has written an important little book, urging 
and showing the practicability of ‘‘ The Federation of the 
World.”’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, will publish 
it immediately. 

Besides a good deal of war matter, the Cen/ury, this 
month, has some excellent articles of travel, exploration, etc. 
Walter Wellman, commander of the Wellman Polar Ex- 
pedition, writing under date of August 2, 1898, from ‘‘the 
most northerly inhabited house inthe world,’’ describes the 
experiences of his party thus far ‘‘On the Way to the North 
Pole.’’ The opening paper, entitled ‘‘ Harnessing the Nile,’’ 
is ex-Consul-General Penfield’s account of the proposed crea- 
tion of a vast reservoir at the first cataract, having two or 
three times the superficial area of Lake Geneva, its object 
being the irrigation of agricultural Egypt. ‘‘ What Charles 
Dickens Did for Childhood,’’ with full-page illustrations by 
Albert Sterner, is the title of a very interesting paper by Mr. 
James L. Hughes, Inspector of Public Schools, Toronto, show- 
ing that Dickens was one of Freebel’s earliest supporters in 
the English-speaking world. 

Discoursing upon the reasons why England andthe United 
States should maintain friendship, Julian Ralph, in his article 
on ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Affinities,’ in Harper's Magazine, makes 
the statement that in all likelihood two out of every three Eng- 
Other causes cited by 
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Mr. Ralph are the great number of marriages between not 
only the aristocracy, but the middle classes, of the two na- 
tions, the large industrial interests of Englishmen in the 
United States, and the fact that both nations have the same 
lofty conception of their mission as civilizers of the world. 

None of these reasons, however, is so important as the fact 
that the two nations stand for individual liberty, and the rule 
of the civil law. It is this, more than all else, that unites 
them. 


The ‘Life of Edwin M. Stanton,’’ which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, will publish in afew weeks, should be a 
very interesting work. We have repeatedly referred to the 
facts of his Quaker ancestry. The work makes two volumes, 
and is written with the full sanction of the Stanton family by 
George C. Gorham, for some years Secretary of the United 
States Senate. 


One of the most sensible, suggestive, andinteresting mag- 
azine articles lately published is that by Jane Addams, the de- 
voted Superintendent of Hull House, Chicago, in this month's 
Atlantic. ‘« The Subtle Problems of Charity,’’ 
and her paper is enlivened with many quaint and humorous 
experiences and incidents. 


She discusses 


The difficulties in being practi- 
cally charitable so as really to do good without arousing an- 
tagonism and suspicion are clearlytand interestingly set forth. 


GROWING OLD. 


[Author not stated. Sent by Jonathan W. Plummer to an old- 
time friend, aged 70, and the last verse added by the friend.] 
SoFr.y, oh softly, the years have swept by thee, 
Touching thee lightly, with tenderest care, 
Sorrow and death have been often brought nigh thee, 
Yet they have left thee but beauty to wear. 
Growing old gracefully, gracefully fair. 


Far from the storms that as lashing the ocean, 
Nearer each day to the pleasant home-light, 
Far from the waves that are big with commotion 

Under full sail, and the harbor in sight. 
Growing old cheerfully, cheerful and bright 


Past all the winds that were adverse and chilling, 
Past all the islands that lured thee to rest, 

Past all the currents that drew thee unwilling 
Far from thy course to the land of the blest. 
Growing old peacefully, peaceful and blest. 


Never a feeling of envy or sorrow 
When the bright faces of children are seen, 
Never a year from the young would thou borrow, 
Thou dost remember what lieth between. 
Growing old willingly, thankful, serene. 


Rich in experience, angels might covet, 
Rich in a faith that hath grown with each year, 
Rich in a love, that grew from, and above it, 
Soothing thy sorrows, and hushing each fear. 
Growing old wealthily, loving and dear. 


Hearts at the sound of thy coming are lightened, 
Ready and willing thy hand to relieve ; 

Many a face at thy kind word has brightened, 
‘«It is more blessed to give than receive."’ 
Growing old happily, ceasing to grieve. 


Eyes that grow dim on the earth and its glory, 
Have a sweet recompense youth cannot know, 

Ears that grow dull to the world and its story 
Drink in the songs that from Paradise flow. 
Growing old graciously, purer than snow. 


Guided in truth by the indwelling spirit 
Earth's empty honors declining to greet ; 
Faithfully, meekly, obeying Christ's leadings, 
This is what maketh the life work complete. 

Filled with humility, gentle agd sweet. 





THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 
OH pure, white shaft upspringing to the light 
With one grand leap of heavenward-reaching might, 
Calmly against the blue forevermore 
Lift thou the changeless type of souls that soar 
Above the common dust of sordid strife 
Into the radiant ether of a life 
Shephered by the vastness of eternity ! 
A hero's quickening spirit lifteth thee 
Unto the skies that claim thee for their own : 
In those vast fields of light, sublime, alone, 
High commune holdest thou with the young day, 
With sunset’s glowing heart ere twilight gray 
Hath stilled its throbbing fires, and with dim night 
That folds thee softly in the silver light 
Of many a dreaming moon. In majesty 
Serene, like the great name enshrined in thee, 
Thou dost defy the all-destroying years. 
Smite with thy still rebuke our craven fears ! 
Point us forever to the highest height, 
And in our Nation's peril-hours shine white 
With thy mute witness to the undying power 
Of the high soul that lives above the hour! 

—Julia Larned, in Scribner's Magazine. 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 
Tuts remarkable lake is described by the Salt Lake 
City Register, which remarks that the Dead Sea is the 
only body of water comparable to it. 

Think of a lake from 2,500 to 3,000 square miles 
in area, lying a thousand miles inland, at an altitude 
of 4,250 feet above the sea level, whose waters are 
six times as salt as those of the ocean, and, while it 
has no outlet, four large rivers, pouring their cease- 
less floods of fresh water into it without raising its 
mysterious surface a fraction of an inch, or ever di- 
minishing, so far as chemical analysis can determine, 
its indescribable saltiness. Where does all the water 
go? Where does all the salt, that no streams can 
freshen, come from? Where are the vast saline mag- 
azines from which it draws its everlasting supplies? 
One may stand upon its shores and ask a thousand 
such questions, but no answer comes from its mys- 
terious depths, in which nothing lives but death and 
silence. 

Salt Lake was once as large as Lake Huron, and 
was over a thousand feet deep. Its former benches 
and the marks of its olden wave plashings are as plain 
upon the mountain benches as though traced but yes- 
terday. It is now about a hundred miles long, with 
an average width of from twenty-five to thirty miles. 
It is from fifty to sixty miles wide in some places, and 
its greatest depth is about sixty feet. Its waters con- 


| tain 18 per cent. of solid matter, mostly salt and 
| soda, with small proportions of sulphur, magnesia, 


calcium, bromide, potassium, lithia and boracic acid. 
The Asiatic Dead Sea water contains 23 per cent. of 


solids including less salt and soda, and much more 


magnesia, calcium, and potassium than Salt Lake. 
Atlantic Ocean water holds but 3.5 per cent. of solid 
material, of which salt constitutes 3.6 per cent. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of salt are made by 
natural evaporation along the shores of the lake, and 
at one place near Salt Lake City a windy night never 
failsto pile up many tons of Soda, eliminated by the 
movement of the waves. 

Compared with this vast liquid treasure house of 
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riches, the greatest bonanza mines of Utah or of the 
United States dwindle to beggars’ penny boxes. Take 
out your pencil and do a little figuring. 

Say Salt Lake is 100 miles long, and has an aver- 
age width of 27 miles; that gives an area of 2,700 
square miles. There are 27,878,400 square feet in 
a mile; so the lake has an area of 75,271,680,000 
square feet. Take 20 feet as its average depth; then 
20 times 75,271,680,000 will give us 1,505,433,600,- 
000 cubic feet as the contents of the lake; 1634 per 
cent., or one-sixth of this, according to the analysis 
of eminent chemists, is salt and sulphate of soda. 

That is, the lake contains 250,905,600,000 cubic 
feet of salt and sulphate of soda. Of this mass one- 
eighth is sulphate of soda, and seven-eighths com- 
mon salt. A cubic foot of sulphate of soda weighs 
50 pounds, and a cubic foot of common salt 80 
pounds. So we have, as the contents, in part, of this 
unparalleled reservoir of wealth, 1,568,160,co0,oco 
pounds, or 784,080,000 tons of sulphate of soda, and 
17,560,339,200,000 pounds, or 8,789,169,600 tons 
of salt. Allowing 10 tons to a car load, that would 
be 78,408,000 cars of soda and 878,016,960 cars of 
salt. 

The whole lake is dotted with magnificently pic- 
turesque mountainous islands or islandous moun- 
tains, rising out of the blue-green water to a height 
of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. The principal of these 
wave-washed mountain beauty spots are Antelope, 
Stansbury, Fremont, Carrington, Gunnison, Dolphin, 
Mud, Egg, and Hat Islands. Antelope Island, the 
largest of them all, is sixteen miles long and five wide, 
and lies in plain view of Salt Lake City. It towers 
to an altitude of about 4,000 feet above the surface 
of the lake and abounds in exquisite scenery. Streams 
of pure sweet water tumble down its mountain sides 
and canyons; rich grasses flourish everywhere, and it 
is beautified by groves of trees, thrifty ranches, orch- 
ards and gardens. Vast deposits of slate of iridescent 
hues are found upon it. It has a glorious, gently 
sloping beach of snowy sand, and will, beyond all 
question, some day be the great fashionable bathing 
place of interior North America. 

It may seem preposterous to talk of the finest sea 
bathing on earth, athousand miles from the ocean ; 
but truth is no less truth because it appears absurd. 
The sea bathing in Great Salt Lake infinitely sur- 
passes anything of the kind on either the Atlantic or 
Pacific coasts. The water coutains many times more 
salt and much more soda, sulphur, magnesia, chlorine, 
bromide, and potassium than any ocean water on the 
globe. It is powerful in medicinal virtues, curing or 
benefiting rheumatic gout, dyspepsia, nervous dis- 
orders and cutaneous diseases ; and it acts like magic 
on the hair of those unfortunates whose tendencies 
are to bald-headedness. It is a prompt and pleasant 
tonic, the invigorant of body and mind, and then there 
is no end of fun in getting acquainted with the pecu- 
liarities. A first bath in it is always as good as a cir- 
cus, the bather being his or her own trick mule. The 
specific gravity is but a trifle less than that of the Dead 
Sea, the actual figures with distilled water as unity 
being, for the ocean 1.027, for Salt Lake 1.107, and 
for the Dead Sea 1.116. 


ne 


There is not a fish or any living thing in all the 
2,500 or 3,000 square miles of beautiful waters, ex- 
cept the yearly increasing swarms of summer bathers. 
Not a shark or a stingaree to scare the timid swim- 
mer or floater, not a crab or a crawfish to nip the toe 
of the nervous wader, not a minnow or a frog, a tad- 
pole ora pollywog—nothing that lives, moves, crawls, 
or wriggles. It is the ideal sea bathing place of the 
world. 


OLD AND NEW FURNITURE. 

‘‘A FRIEND of mine who has been too busy with the 
problem of ways and means to pay much attention to 
the adornment of his house, asked me yesterday to 
select for him a good piece of colonial mahogany, as 
he wanted to have one such piece in his house, and I 
declined to do so until I had explained to him the 
cost,”’ said a scenic artist toa New York Suv reporter. 
‘‘T knew that his furniture was oak and upholstered 
stuff, and that just so sure as he placed with it a good 
example of old mahogany, his troubles would begin. 
The mahogany would kill his oak, and, in course of 
time, it would mean the refurnishing of his house. 

‘‘ His was a case of ignorance being bliss, and I 
did not propose to upset his household. I have seen 
the old mahogany disease work its way into many 
households, and in many cases the results have been 
disastrous. Talk about having a mortgage on your 
house, why that is nothiug compared to the annoy- 
ance of finding that you have a lot of modern oak 
furniture on your hands, too good to throw away 
when you have once begun to collect old pieces. It 
has taken me nearly ten years to live downa collection 
of oak furniture which I made in St. Louis, and which 
has hung over me like the shadow of a great sorrow. 
I was boarding in St. Louis and doing work on a big 
production, when my wife and I decided that we didn’t 
like boarding, and that we would try housekeeping. 
I had no time to spend in looking for a house, so we 
took the first one that we could find. We spent just 
one afternoon in furnishing it completely,—dishes, 
draperies, rugs, carpets, and an outfit of very new oak 
furniture. The result was just what might have been 
expected. Our house looked like a Grand Rapids 
show room. We moved to New York, leaving behind 
as much of our oak furniture as we could, but when 
we got settled here we found around us a lot of it 
which was too good to give away and which we could 
not sell] 

‘“T had picked up by this time a few old pieces of 
mahogany, and the more I studied them the more I 
despised my oak. Then I built my house, and I was 
forced to move some of those pieces into it. I have 
been crowding them out by degrees ever since, how- 
ever, and now I haven’t got one modern oak piece 
left. In the meantime I have watched friends struggle 
with their modern furniture after they had picked up 
an old piece or two, and their troubles have been like 
mine. When my friend asked me yesterday to select 
an old piece for him, I told him what I have told you, 
and I said that, if after thinking it over for a week, he 
still wanted to make the plunge, I would help him. 
He will probably want to begin on an old chest of 
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drawers, for that is usually the opening wedge, and 
then old andirons, tables with claw feet, and corner 
cabinets will follow, concluding with chairs, and the 
latter will keep him poor for the rest of his life. It’s 
like the opium habit, and you can’t shake it off.’ 


PRIDE AND PRIDE. 


Forward. 

WE heard one day recently of a little girl who came 
home very jubilant over something that had happened 
in her ciass. 

‘I’m ever so proud of it, mother,” said the little 
girl. 

‘‘But it is not right to be proud,’ replied the 
mother. 

* Oh, but, mother, it is not a bad pride I feel, but 


a glad pride !’’ was the reply. 


What a difference there is between a glad pride | 


and a bad pride! One is virtue, the other is vice. One 
is the outgrowth of gratitude, the other is the result 
of self-conceit or something worse. All pride is bad 
that springs from our own vanity. All pride is glad 
that comes from good work done without any self- 
glory or self-interest as the impelling motive. 

The mother who sees her own son grow up intoa 
pure, manly, and noble young manhood, and who says 
out of the gratitude of heart, ‘I am proud of my 
son,” feels a glad pride which the mother cannot feel 
whose son is acquiring wealth and mere worldly fame 
at the expense of truth and honor. 

It is a fine thing when young people have done 
that which fills them with a glad pride. It is an evil 
thing when a bad pride takes possession of their 
hearts. Bad pride is always allied with weakness, 
while glad pride is coupled with moral strength. 
Here is something Lord Lytton once wrote about 
pride: ‘‘ In beginning the world, if you don’t wish to 
get chafed at every turn, fold up your pride, carefully 
put it under lock and key, and only let it out to air 
upon grand occasions. Pride is a garment all stiff 
brocade outside, all grating sackcloth on the side 
next to the skin.”’ 


the writer had advised his readers not to let pride 
have even an occasional airing. Let us keep it under 
lock and key all of the time if it is of the bad kind. 


A STORY OF PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
iurch Union puts into print this little incident 
ife of Boston’s great preacher : 

A lady was traveling from Providence to Boston 
with her weak-minded father. Before they arrived 
he became possessed of a fancy that he must get off 
the train while it was still in motion; that some abso- 
lute duty called him. 


THE ( 


in the | 
] 


His daughter endeavored to quiet him, but it was 
difficult to do it, and she was just giving up in despair 
when she noticed a very large man watching the pro- 
ceedings intently over the top of his newspaper. 
soon as he caught her eyes he rose and crossed 
quickly to her. 

‘“T beg your pardon,” he said, “‘ you are in trouble. 


May I help you ?”’ 


| give you this Bible.” 





| Open Rebellion.” 


[his is good advice, but it would be better still if | 


As | 





She explained the situation to him. 

‘* What is your father’s name ?”’ he asked. 

She told him, and the large man, leaning toward 
the troubled old man, addressed him by name, shook 
hands cordially and engaged him in conversation so 


| interesting and so cleverly arranged to keep his mind 


occupied that he forgot his need to leave the train, 
and did not think of it again until they were in Bos- 
ton. Here the stranger put the lady and her charge 
in a carriage, received her assurance that she felt 
perfectly safe, cordially shook her hand, and was 
about to close the carriage door when she remembered 
that she had felt so safe in the keeping of this noble- 
looking man that she had not even asked his name. 
Hastily putting her hand against the door, she said: 
‘‘Pardon me, but you have rendered me such a 
service, may I not know whom I am thanking? ”’ 
The big man smiled as he answered, “ Phillips 
Brooks,” and turned away. 


FABLES OF THE HOUR. 

Springfield Republican. 

THE MUGWUMP AND THE ETHIOPIAN, 
An Imperialist and a Mugwump while traveling 
together (for a short distance) came upon an Ethi- 
opian who was attacked by a Robber. Running 


rHE IMPERIALIST, 


| quickly to the rescue, they threw stones at the Rob- 
| ber, and made him surrender his Booty. 


Struck by 
the beauty and value of his possessions, the Imperial- 


| ist said to the Ethiopian, “ All these things were 


Ceded to us by that Robber, and we will extend to 
them a Benevolent Assimilation. It return, let me 
The Ethiopian, on this an- 
nouncement, desisted from his Protestations of Grati- 
tude and picked up his Club. The Mugwump, who 
had listened to the Conversation, timidly protested 
against robbing him of what he had been fighting for. 
While they were still debating the question, the. in- 


| dignant Ethiopian began to lay about him with his 
| Club. 


“There,” said the Angry Imperialist to the 
Mugwump, “your treason has excited this man to 
Then he made an end of the Ethi- 
opian. 

THE OCTOPUS, THE SHARK, AND THE LITTLE F4SH. 

A Shark, while swimming at a great distance 


| from his Home, came upon a small Fish which was 


struggling in the Grasp of an Octopus. The Specta- 
cle roused his Moral Indignation, and biting off one 
arm of the monster he compelled it to relinquish its 
grasp. Impressed with the tenderness and edibility 
of the Fish, he was on the point of swallowing it, 
when the latter protested, and seeing escape impossi- 
ble weakly tried to bite. ‘‘ Base wretch,’’ cried the 
Shark, “ have you no feelings of Proper Gratitude?” 
—and immediately swallowed the Fish. 


THE Zimes-Democrat, of New Orleans, announces that 
the manuscript history of the Choctaws, by Dominique 
Rouquette, has been, with other manuscripts by that author, 
deposited for safe keeping with the Howard Memorial Library 
in New Orleans. It had been feared that this invaluable con- 
tribution to the history of one of the most interesting of the 
Indian tribes, had been destroyed by fire. 
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Women and Conservatism. 

WHEN a man in Saco, Me., first employed a saleswoman, 
siys Alice Stone Blackwell, the men boycotted his store, and 
the women remonstrated with him on the sin of which he was 
guilty, in placing a young woman in a position of such pub- 
licity. When Lucy Stone tried to secure for married women 
the rizht to their own property, women asked with scorn, ‘‘ Do 
you think I would give myself where I would not give my 
property?’’ When Elizabeth Blackwell began to study 
medicine, the women at her boarding-house refused to speak 
to her, and women passing her on the streets would hold 
their skirts aside, so as not to touch her. It is a matter of 
history with what ridicule and opposition Mary Lyon's 
(founder of Mount Holyoke school), first efforts for the edu- 
cation of women were received, not only by the mass of men, 
but by the mass of women as well. In England, when the 
Oxford examinations were thrown open to women, the Dean 
of Chichester preached a sermon against it, in which he 
said ; ‘‘ By the sex at large, certainly, the new curriculun is 
not asked for. 1 have ascertained, by extended inquiry 
among gentlewomen, that, with true feminine instinct, they 
either entirely distrust, or else look with downright disfavor 
on so wild an innovation and interference with the best tra- 
ditions of their sex.’’ 

In Eastern countries, where women are shut up in zenanas, 
and forbidden to walk the streets unveiled, the women them- 
selves are among the strongest upholders of these traditional 
restrictions, which they have been taught to think add to 
their dignity. The Chinese lady is as proud of her small feet 
as any American ‘‘remonstrant’’ is of her political disa- 
bilities. Pundita Ramabai tells us that the idea of education 
for girls is so unpopular with the majority of Hindoo women 
that when a progressive Hindoo proposes to educate his little 
daughter it is not uncommon for the women of his family to 
threaten to drown themselves. 


Original Science by the Children. 
HERE are a few funny answers a teacher of Chicago received 
in ‘‘examination papers.”’ 

‘‘The stomach is the most diluted portion of the ele- 
mentary canal.”’ 4A@ SS 

‘¢ The doctrine of evolution began with the beginning of 
life and grew higher and higher until it at last regenerated 
into monkey. This process was so slow that neither the 
monkey nor the man knew anything about it.”’ 

‘*A germ is a tiny insect, sometimes found in diseases or 
organs. It is so small that it can only be seen by a telescope. 
That is why diseases are contagious. At times it appears like 
the head of a pin, but it goes floating around into the 
atmosphere.’’ 

‘* Habeas corpus means, you may have the head, and | 
will take the body.’’ 

‘«A dowager is a widow without joints.’’ (Jointures ?) 

‘« Pitt, Earl of Chatham, Premier of England, entered life 
at an early age, which office he held at a very early period in 
life, the time when most men are just finishing a professional 
education. 


THE conclusion is inevitable that one of the great and ‘press- 
inz sanitary wants of New York city is an ample supply of 
[t is, in effect, destitute of trees; for the unsightly 
s‘1°4 93 waich are planted by citizens are, in no proper sense, 
ad2quate to the purpose which we contemplate. 
avenues, running north and south, without a shade tree, and 
exo sed to the full effect of the sun, are all but impassable at 
noonday in the summer months. The pedestrian who ventures 
out at such an hour, finds no protection from an umbrella, on 
account of the radiation of the intense heat from the paved 
surface. Animals and man alike suffer from exposure in the 
glowing heat. Nothing mitigates its intensity but the winds 
or an occasional rainstorm. And when evening comes on, 
the cooling of the atmosphere produced by vegetation does not 
occur, and unless partially relieved by favoring winds or a 


trees. 


Its long 


ENCER _ 


| shower, the heat continues, but little abated, and the atmos- 
phere remains charged with noxious and irrespirable gases. 
It is evident that shade trees, of proper kinds, and suitably 
arranged, supply the conditions necessary to counteract the 
evils of excessive heat. They protect the paved streets and 
the buildings largely from the direct rays of the sun ; they 
cool the lower stratum of air by evaporation from their im- 
mense surfaces of leaves ; they absorb at once the malarious 
emanations and gases of decomposition, and abstract their 
poisonous properties for their own consumption ; they with- 
draw from the air the carbonic acid thrown off from the 
animal system as a poison, and decomposing it, appropriate 
the element dangerous to man, and give back to the atmos- 
phere the essential to his health and even life.—[From Vege- 
tation a Remedy for the Summer Heat of Cities, by Dr. 
Stephen Smith, in Popular Science Monthly. ] : 


America and Europe: a Military Comparison. 
A WHOLE continent of our globe, twice as large as the Euro- 
pean continent, having 8,000,000 square miles and 80,000, - 
022 inhabitants—North America—is divided into three polit- 
ical dominions: Canada, the United States, and Mexico. As 
none of these countries covets the territory of the other, there 
are on this vast continent only 114,453 soldiers and marines, 
one military man for 700 inhabitants, while in Europe there 
is one for 108. The American proportion would give 514,- 
286 men for all the European armies. As there are no savage 
elements in Europe to be restrained by arms, half of the 
North American contingent ought to be enough to maintain 
internal order there. Europe needs only 300,000 soldiers at 
most; all the others are supported in deference to the idolatry 
for square miles. This additional military force exceeds 
3,300,000 men, and costs 4,508,000,000 francs ($901,600, - 
000) a year. And this is the direct loss entailed by the spirit 
of conquest; and yet it is trifling as compared with the 
indirect losses. 

First, there are 3,300,000 men under the flags. If they 
were not soldiers, and were following lucrative occupations 
and earning only 1,000 francs ($200) a head, they might pro- 
duce $760,000,000. The $900,000,000 absorbed now by 
military expenditures would bring five per cent. if invested 
in agricultural and industrial enterprises. This would make 
another $45,000,000. The twenty-eight days of the reserves 
are worth at least $40,000,000. Here, then, is an absolutely 
palpable sum of $845,000,000. But what a number of 
colossal losses escape all valuation ! Capital produces capital. 
If $1,800,000,000 were saved every year from _ military 
expenses and poured into industrial enterprises, they would 
produce benefits beyond our power to estimate.—[From 
‘‘The Spirit of Conquest,’’ by J. Novicow, in Appletons’ 
Popular Science Monthly. } 


Trusts in ‘‘ Natural Gas Belt.’’ 
COMMISSIONER McCorMICK, of the Arbitration Board of the 
State of Indiana, makes a statement concerning the forma- 
tion of ‘‘ Trusts’’ 
He says: 


in the ‘‘natural gas belt’’ of that State. 
‘«In no place in the country is the baneful influence 


of trusts felt to a greater extent than in the Indiana gas belt. 
They are not trammeled by State laws and they defy federal 


authority. They always adjust wages to the very lowest scale. 
They refuse to confer with their men ; they refuse to arbitrate. 
All propositions, in case of a strike, are rejected, and they 
shut down their plants to starve the men out. Blanket in- 
junctions are prayed for by these illegal corporations, and it 
is a sorry commentary that the eagerness with which injunc- 
tions are sought is only equalled by the ease with which they 
are granted. Thus these unlawful institutions—in Indiana at 
least —feast to satiety upon despoiled labor, destroy honorable 
competition, stifle legitimate enterprise, appreciate the price 
of their product to extortion, and levy unjust tribute on the 
consumer—all in violation and defiance of the law."’ 

One of the consequences, it is stated, has been a very 
general reduction of wages in all the important industries, 
and often to as radical an extent as 45 per cent. 








‘*Zero Weather.”’ 
NEARLY the whole country experienced unusual cold last 
week. The change at Philadelphia came on the 8th‘ inst. 
The morning reports, 8 a. m., of the Weatherj Bureau in this 
city were: 8th, 24; goth, 1 ;410th,§6 below zero ;Mrith,i4 
12th, 5 above. Private thermometers in the 
suburbs of the gity were 8 and 10 degrees below on the roth. 
At other places much lower figures were registeredj on that 
morning. At Newtown, Pa., the Fuferfrise reported that 
thermometers generally showed 10 to 15 below, and one, 
‘‘at Cyrus Hillborn’s, at 6 a. m.,'’ was 22 below. Phecenix- 
ville reported 15 and 16 below, Bristol, 8 to 10; Yardley, 15. 
At Norristown as low as to. At Pittsburg it fell to 20 below, 
being the coldest on record there, and all over Pennsylvania 
it was generally from 20 to 30 below. 

In Florida, on the morning of the oth, there was freezing 
temperature ‘‘as far south as a line traced froma point a 
little south of Tampa to the Atlantic coast just north of Jupiter, 
Tampa showing a minimum temperature of 30 degrees and 
Jupiter a minimum of 36 degrees. At Jacksonville a minimum 
of 28 degrees was reached.”’ 

Denver reported, on the gth, ‘‘the sixteenth day’s great 
snow-storm in the mountains.’’ Leadville reported a ‘‘des- 
perate situation,’’ for want of coal, the railroads being blocked. 
Chicago reported that city ‘‘in the grip of the coldest weather 
since 1872."’ 


below zero; 


WAR AND PEACE NOTES. 
Wuar Prof. Sumner called ‘‘the conquest of the United 
States by Spain’’ is now a very serious menace. We have 
begun our work of civilization in the far East exactly as Spain 
began hers in Cuba and Mexico and Peru. The sword reaps 
the first harvest.—[Springfield Republican. } 

THE deficit in the national revenue, last month, was 
$9, 347,840, and the deficit for the fiscal year to date is $92,- 
867,983. The war with Spain has been over for several 
months, but army expenses in January were nearly four 
times what they were a year ago, and navy expenses are 60 
per cent. larger. 

Ar a ‘*banquet’’ in Boston, last week, Admiral Sampson 
was one of the speakers. Among other things he said: ‘‘ We 
must have more ships, more guns, and all that goes to con- 
stitute an efficient navy.’ He wentontosay: ‘* The increased 
territory which we have added to our country will probably 
produce an increase in our chances for war by at least 100 
per cent.,’’ and added that the navy would probably be in- 
creased as much—that is to say, doubled. 

[HE naval committee of the House of Representatives 
will advise the construction of three battle ships, three heavily 
armored cruisers, costing about $25,000,000 when placed in 
commission. ‘‘ No such expensive naval program,” it is 
stated, ‘‘ has ever been brought forward in this country before, 
yet very little opposition to it is anticipated.’’ 

In the case of General Eagan, the Commissary-General 
of the regular army, who was found guilty by the court-mar- 
tial for his abusive language directed at General Miles, the 
‘* finding '’ was approved by President McKinley, but the sen- 
tence of dismissal from the service was ‘‘commuted to sus- 
pension from rank and duty for six years."’ It is explained 
that he will draw his ‘‘ pay,’’ during the six years, the same 
as if he had not been court-martialed, but that ‘‘ he loses his 
allowances, which include commutation of quarters, rations, 
and fuel, and his Horse allowance.'' These several ‘‘ allow- 
ances’’ are stated to be ‘‘ quite a large financial item."’ 


A REMARKABLE memorial, objecting to the ratification of 
the so-called ‘‘ Peace Treaty,"’ was presented to the United 
States Senate, before the vote on the 6th instant. Its argu- 
ments against the Treaty were very earnest and forcible. It 
was signed by twenty-four persons, as follows: Charles 
Francis Adams, Boston ; Felix Adler, New York City ; George 
S. Boutwell, (ex-Secretary United States Treasury) ; John G. 
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Carlisle, (ex-Secretary United States Treasury); Andrew 
Carnegie, Grover Cleveland, Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot, Harvard University; Samuel Gom- 
pers, (president of the American Federation of Labor) ; John 
B. Henderson, (ex-United States Senator from Missouri) ; 
William B. Hornblower, New York City ; William J. Palmer, 
(president Rio Grande Western Railroad) ; Wheeler H. Peck- 
ham, New York City ; Bishop Henry C. Potter, N. Y. ; Sher- 
man S. Rogers, Buffalo; Carl Schurz, Edward M. Shepard, 
Brooklyn ; Edwin Burritt Smith, Chicago ; Moorfield Storey, 
Boston ; Prof. William G. Sumner, Yale University ; Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, Prof. Herman Von Holst, Chicago Univer- 
sity ; Pres. William L. Wilson, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Va. ; Dr. Theodore S. Woolsey, Yale University. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
FIRST MONTH, 1809. 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month at 8 a. m., 2nd, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 24th, 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month, 5th, 
Lowest temperature during the month, 2nd and 11th, 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 17th, 
Least daily range of temperature, 9th, 
Mean daily range of temperature, 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 
Total precipitation in inches, rain and melted snow, : 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.27 inches of 
rain, on the 6th and 7th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 12 
Number of clear days 12, fair days 9, cloudy days Io. 
Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest and Southwest. 
Thunder storm on the 24th. 
Sleet on the Ist. 
Solar halo on the roth, 21st. 
Lunar halo on the 17th, 2cth, 22nd. 


30. 200 
30.989 
29.396 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 51.5 on 5th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 6 5 on 11th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 26.2. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 44 on 4th 

and 16th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 8 on Ist. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 29.4. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 27.8 

NoTrt.—The mean temperature for the month, 32.4°, is very near 
the normal for First month, and 3° below the corresponding month in 
1808. 

The amount of precipitation, 4.13 inches, is about one-half inch 
more than the normal 

Snow fell on the Ist, 12th, 26th, 28th, 30th, and 31st. 

Total snow fall during the month 6.9 inches, 4.5 inches of which 
fell on the Ist, and 2.2 inches on the 31st. 

The very unusual high Barometric pressure (for this section) of 
31.000 inches occurred between 9 a. m., and Io a. m., on the 2nd inst. 

Joun ComMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, First month 31. 


WHAT is a first, second, third, and fourth-class post-office ? 


is a question frequently asked. A first-class post-office is one 
where the gross receipts are $40,000 and upwards ; a second; 
class office is one where the receipts run from $8,000 to §$40,- 
ooo ; a third class office is one in which the receipts run from 
$1,000 to $8,000 ; all other offices are fourth)class. Before 
any Office can have a free delivery the receipts must be $10, - 
ooo or more. The President nominally appoints the first, 
second, and third-class postmasters, but the business is usually 
in charge of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. 


Two plans for ‘‘soap trusts’’ are said to be before the 
leading dealers of Chicago, one of them representing a capital 
stock of $100,000,000. The other, promoted by Boston 
capitalists, represents $29,000,000. 


THE State of Missouri has presented to the United 
States ‘‘ statuary hall’’ in the Capitol at Washington, statues 
of Thomas H. Benton and Francis P. Blair. Formal ad- 
dresses of presentation were made on the 6th instant. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue fighting on the island of Luzon, around the city of 
Manila, -continued on different days of last week, the United 
States troops forcing the Filipinos back. A dispatch from 
Manila, on the afternoon of the 12th, described affairs as 
‘«quiet,’” but added that ‘‘despite this, many are asking 
whether the problem is not still far from solution.’’ The 
Filipinos have, it seems, ‘‘ scattered throughout the country,”’ 
and are fighting in ‘‘ guerrilla’’ fashion, except at one point, 
Malabon, ‘‘where they are gathered in force.’’ For miles 
around the country is a jungle, ‘‘so dense, in many places, 
that the eye cannot penetrate it.’ The plan of the Filipinos, 
in their struggles with the Spanish, was to retire to these fast- 
nesses when beaten in the open. In the engagements that 
have taken place, one tribe, the Ygorotes, were ‘‘ only armed 
with bows and arrows.”’ 


THE losses of the Filipinos have been very great. Their 
slaughter in action was substantially like that of the ‘‘der- 
vishes’’ on the Nile, at Omdurman, a few weeks ago, in the 
fighting with the English army under Kitchener. The der- 
vishes were then said to be ‘‘ mown down”’ by the machine 
guns of the English. In the conflict near Manila, up to the 
12th, the United States loss is said to be 65 killed, 257 
wounded, 2 missing, while the native people have had ‘fully 
2,500 killed, and wounded vastly in excess of that number,”’ 
—a total loss, it would appear, of from 6,000 upwards. Some 
of the native villages were ‘‘ shelled’’ by the war-ships, and 
several were burned. 

The Filipino Junta, at Hong Kong, sent out reports of the 
situation. They declare that ‘‘the Americans began hostili- 
ties'’ on the 4th, and assert that ‘‘the bombardment of 
defenseless places caused frightful slaughter among the wo- 
men and children,’’ adding that ‘‘it is estimated that 4,000 
of them were killed.’’ 


WHEN the vote on the ‘‘ Peace Treaty ’’’ was taken, on 
the 6th inst., it was said to be understood that a vote would 
then be taken on the ‘‘declaratory’’ resolution offered by 
Senator McEnery. This, however, was not done, and on the 
11th, Senator Mason, of Illinois, (who is opposed to the ac- 
quisition of the Philippines, but voted to ratify the Treaty), 
earnestly complained and vigorously insisted on the vote 
being taken. It was agreed at the close of his speech that 
this should be done on the 13th. On that day, however, in 
consequence of the storm, there was no quorum, and no busi- 
ness was transacted. On the 14th the resolution was passed, 
26 to 23. The voting was not upon any previous line of di- 
vision ; Senator Hale voted aye, Senator Hoar no. 


FOLLOWING upon the excessively cold weather of last 
week, the Atlantic coast experienced a heavy snow-storm, on 
the 12th and 13th inst., which blocked the railroads, and sub- 
stantially brought business to a stand-still. This was accom- 
panied by low temperature, (about 8 above zero), and by high 
winds, which latter caused much drifting. There were un- 
precedentedly low temperatures in the South, on the 13th, 
the mercury falling to 12 degrees below zero, at Nashville, 
(2 degrees below the lowest record there), Atlanta 6 below 
zero, (4 lower than any previous experience), at New Orleans 
6 above zero, (9 lower than ever known). 

The snow ceased, at Philadelphia, on the night of the 
13th, and the cold abated during next day, so that railway 
traffic could be partially resumed. Nearly all the street-car 
lines in Philadelphia remained closed until late on the 14th. 


THe ‘‘deficiency of temperature,’’ compared with the 
normal, at Philadelphia, last week, was as follows: 6th, 1 
degree ; 7th, 4 degrees; 8th, 9 degrees; gth, 27 degrees; 
1oth, 33 degrees; 11th, 34 degrees ; 12th, 26 degrees. Up 
to and including the 13th, (which was deficient 25 degrees), 
the deficiency for the month had reached 185 degrees. The 
snow-fall for this month, at Philadelphia, had reached 23% 
inches at 8 o’clock on the 13th, and 6 to 8 inches were added 
that day, making about 30inches altogether up to 8 a. m. on 
the 14th,—the storm having ceased in the night. 


THE most energetic effort is to be made in the United 
States Senate to drive through the Army bill, authorizing an 
increase of the ‘‘regular’’ army to 100,000 men. ‘The 
President insists on its passage, ‘‘as an emergency measure,’ 
and has notified those whom he consults that it must be passed, 
even if the appropriation bills fail. It is thought that ‘‘an 
extra session for the passage of appropriation bills will excite 
less criticism than one called solely for the purpose of in- 
creasing the regular army.’’ A dispatch to the Philadelphia 
Ledger from Washington, says that the fighting at Manila 
and ‘‘the large amount of ‘ patronage’ which an army reor- 
ganization will place at the President’s disposal’’ are relied 
on to get the bill through. 


THE question how to meet the tremendous expenditure of 
the national government is beginning to agitate Congress. 
In the House, on the roth inst., Mr. Dockery, of Missouri, 
(Dem.), ‘‘ produced figures to show that there was already in 
sight a deficiency of $67,000,000 for the next fiscal year. 
But this was exclusive of the additional expenditure of §$2,- 
500,000 involved in the navy personnel bill, the Cuban claims, 
the $11,000,000 for public buildings, and the enormous ex- 
penditures involved in the Hanna-Payne subsidy bill, and the 
bill for the construction of the Nicaragua canal should either 
of these latter bills be passed.’’ (It is stated that Speaker 
Reed is strongly opposed to these bills, and that they may 
not pass the House.) 


CONSIDERABLE significance is attached to the utterances 
of one of the daily newspapers of Chicago, the 7imes- Herald, 
whose owner, Kohlsaat, is said to be on very intimate terms 
with President McKinley. This paper announced some time 
ago that Admiral Dewey was not in favor of taking the Phil- 
ippines. It has now published an article, (1oth inst.) urging 
that the United States ‘‘ treat the Philippines as we are pledged 
to treat Cuba,’’—/. ¢., assist them to form an independent 
government. 


A STEAMER, the Weehawken, reached Punta Delgada, in 
the Azores Islands, on the 12th instant, with twenty-five 
passengers ftom the Hamburg-American steamship Bu/garia, 
which left New York January 28, for Hamburg. The We- 
hawken reports the Bulgaria drifting hopelessly, 800 miles 
from the Azores. Nothing was known as to the fate of the 
other passengers. A London dispatch on the 12th reported 
that the twenty-five persons landed by the Weehawken were 
women and children. ‘‘ The rest of the passengers and crew 
could not be taken off, owing to the heavy weather. The 
passengers are said to have numbered ninety.”’ 


SEVERAL serious fires have occurred. At Winnipeg, on 
the 8th inst., the Manitoba Hotel, ‘‘the largest hotel building 
in the Canadian West,’’ was burned. It cost $400,000, and 
was the property of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 
The guests, 400 in number, got out. At Yankton, S. D., at 
2 in the morning of the 12th inst., one of the cottages of the 
State Insane Asylum took fire, and was destroyed. There 
were §2 persons within, and of these 17, being ‘‘ inmates,”’ 
lost their lives. At Chicago, on the 12th, the five-story 
building occupied by the book publishing firm of A. C. 
McClurg & Co., was destroyed. Loss, $650,000. 


A DISPATCH from Russian Siberia, on the toth inst., an- 
nounced the finding of the bodies of three men, ‘‘ the head 
of one badly crushed,”’ by atribe of Tungusos, on the Timur 
peninsula, in North Siberia. It was surmised that these 
might be Andree, the aéronaut, and his companions, who left 
the coast of Spitzbergen for the North Pole, in a balloon, in 
July, 1897. The brother of Andree thinks it not likely. Later 
news is awaited. 


THE distance from Philadelphia to San Francisco is 3,177 
miles ; from San Francisco to Honolulu, 2,089 miles ; from 
Honolulu to Hong Kong, 4,961 miles ; 


from Hong Kong 
to Manila, about 620 miles. Total, from Philadelphia to 
Manila, 19,847 miles. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GL EANINGS. 


TueE long continued cold weather in Iowa caused sucha 
contraction in the iron work of the bridge over the Mississippi 
river at Muscatine that the end of one of the spans slipped off 
its pier and the span fell 40 feet upon 18 inches of ice with a 
terrible crash. Two teams went down with the span, but 
both drivers escaped death, almost miraculously. 


—The ‘‘ Earl of Meath’’ has brought forward a plan in 
England to enroll and drill ‘‘all lads between 16 and 18 years 
of age.’’ He expects to have 200,000, who will form a 
reserve of volunteer troops. The scheme is supported (of 
course) by ‘‘ Field Marshal Lord Wolseley, the Commander 
in Chief of the forces; General Lord Roberts of Candahar, 
the commander of the forces in Ireland,’’ and other military 
people. 

—QOur returning ambassador to Russia, E. A. Hitch- 
cock, says: ‘The Czar isin no wise discouraged by the 
reception of his plans for checking the increase of armaments. 
He has not any idea that he will achieve all he desires imme- 


—Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of New York City, pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, has declined a call to the chair of 
English literature at Johns Hopkins University. 


—The Dismal Swamp canal, which connects Chesapeake 
Bay with Albemarle Sound, enables small craft to avoid the 
perilous passage around Cape Hatteras, and is a part of the 
inland navigation between New York and Florida, will be re- 
opened soon after extensive repairs. This waterway is said to 
have the oldest canal charter in existence, dating back 
to 1787. 


—Dr. James M. Taylor, President of Vassar College, has 
been appointed President of Brown University at Providence, 
R. I. President Taylor is a minister of the Baptist Church, 
and had charge, for four years, of a church in Providence, 
before going to Vassar. He has been in charge of the latter 
since 1886. (The President of Brown must be a Baptist.) 


—Oklahoma is seeking admission to the Unionas a State, 
and shows from a vote at the last election of 48,813 that it has 


diately, but is firm in the belief that his views must prevail 


in time, 


and a not far distant time.’ 


NOTICES. 

*.* The regular meeting of Friends’ 
ance 
Girard 
18th. 
gram. 


Temper- 
Norkers will be held at 17th street and 
Avenue (Philadelphia), Second month 
Longfellow exercises are on the pro- 
WALKER E. LINVILL, President. 
*,.* A Conference under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work will be 
held in the meeting-house at Kennett Square, 
Pa, on First-day, Second month 19, at 2 
o'clock p. m_ Isabel G. Shortlidge is ex- 
pected to address the Conference. All inter- 
ested are cordially invited to be present. 
Horace L. Ditwortn, Clerk. 


*,* Appointments of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ings Visiting Committee for Second month are 
as follows : 

19. Bald Eagle, 

26. Menallen, 


Pa. 
Pa 
MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Darby, on First-day, Second 
month 19, 1899, at 2.30 p. m 

Subject, ** Purity.” 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*.* The Home Influence Association will be 
addressed on Third-day, Second month 21, at 
3 p- m., by Mrs. Herman H. Birney, on ** Lit- 
erature for Children.’’ 

The meeting will be held in the meeting- 
house, Race and 1§th streets (entrance on 15th 
below Race )_ All are invited. 

FLORENCE M. LUKENS, President. 





*,* The united First-day evening meetings, in 
Philadelphia, during Second month, will be at 
17th street and Girard Avenue, at 7.30 0’ clock. 
Friends generally should feel it their duty to be 
in attendance. 

Did any nybody anywhere 
ever object to a Macbeth 
lamp-chimney ? 

But get the Number made 


for yourlamp. Get the Index. 
Write Macbeth PittsburghPa | 


S. Ww, ‘BLACK’ S SON, Evwarp T. Brack | 
REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 


| way, 


| Passenger Agent, 


FLORIDA. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s third 
tour of the present season to Jacksonville, allow- 
ing two weeks in Florida, will leave New York 
and Philadelphia by special train of Pullman 
Palace Cars, Third-day next, Second month 
21. Excursion tickets, including railway trans- 
portation, Pullman accommodations (one berth), 
and meals en route in both directions while 
traveling on the special train, will be sold at 
the following rates: New York, $5000; Phila- 
delphia, $48.00; Canandaigua, $52.85; Erie, 
$54.85 ; Wilkesbarre, $50.35 ; Pittsburg, $53.00; 
and at proportionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad street, New- 
ark, N. J., or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT. "RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON. 
Next §1x-DAy Tour VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 
The second of the present series of personally- | F. M. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Prisoners of the Sea.’ 


conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich 
mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia on Seventh-day, Second month 25. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, 
every necessary expense for a period of six 
days—will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New 
York, Brooklyn, and Newark; $32.50 from 
Trenton; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 


Op Potnt CoMFoRT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15.00 from New York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broad- 
New York; 789 Broad. street, Newark, 
N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
s Broad Street Station, Phila- 
| delphia 


A poseeh. Carp Receives Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUN! 


2103, 2105 COLUMBIA AvENvE, Puta 


a population of 250,000. 
eral of the smaller States now in the Union. 





This is more than any one of sev- 


Newly P Priced Books. | 


Marion Harland’s ‘‘ Some Colonial Home- 
steads and their Stories,’’ cloth. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $3.00; now $1.25; 
postage, 22 cents extra. 

Susan Ferrier’s Novels, 
volumes; ‘‘ Inheritance,’’ 2 volumes ; 
‘* Destiny,’ 2volumes. Publisher's 
price, $6.00; now $1.50; postage, 36 
cents extra. 

Townsend's ‘‘ Near a Whole City Full.’’ 
Publisher's price, $1.50; now 5ocents ; 
postage, 13 cents each. 

Du Maurier'’s ‘‘ The 
lisher’s price, $1.75; 
postage, 14 cents extra. 

Will Carleton’s Poems, assorted, cloth, 
full gilt. Publisher's price, $2.50; now 
$1.00 ; postage, 15 cents extra. 

Wilson's ‘‘ Wonderful Story of Old.’’ 2 
volumes, illustrated, % morocco. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $7.50; now $2.00. 


‘« Marriage,’’ 2 


Martian.’”’ 
now 


Pub- 
50 cents; 


’ 


Publisher’ s price, $1.25 ; now so cents ; 
postage, Io cents extra. 


Zola’s ‘‘ His Excellency.'’ Publisher's 
price, $1.50; now 50 cents ; postage, 14 
cents extra. 


Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders “Department c.” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue Views OF FRIENDs. 
Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quakerism : Its Bevrers anpj MessaGes. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 


pp. ro cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 


Tue Meetinc For Worsuir. By Howard M. Jenkins 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents: 50 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 

Rewiciovs Views oF FRIENDS. 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Phila. 


By Howard M., Jen- 





_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


tit 








“GEO. C. NEWMAN, 


INCORPORATED. 


Fine Art Store, 


Paintings, Water Colors, Etchings, Engravings, etc. 
Parlor Mirrors and Fine Gold Frames. 


Framing of Studies a Specialty. 


806 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


H.C.BODEN &CO. 
UT 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
PHILADELPHIA 





Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


BINDER FOR 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 

























































































Will hold a full year, by packing close. 
Better, if used for half year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
ee eae <a 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 





Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


K. C. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR, 
Prevents constipation and liver troubies. 
GLUTEN CRITS 
New health breakfast food. 
PANSY Pastry Fiour, Finest made 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y.. U.S. Ae 


Fair Daughters 


love flowers, and look tous each year to sup- 
ply their garden wants. Our 1899Catalogue 
0 


Everything “fi Garden 


is a 190-page book, 9x Ii inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And asall are drawn 


: MostofEve’s £ 


from nature, we show, as in alooking-glass, | 


the best of the old and the latest of the new. 
To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 


make the following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
—— Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 


which, when emptied and returned, will be | 
25-cent cash payment on any | 


accepted as a 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. | 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. 
AND COMFORT. 
SPEED. 


SAFETY 


Traftqmark Seven food products—prevent 

and relieve diabetes, dyspep- 

r sia, debility, ete. Ask dealers. 
Unlike all others. Look for 

Cc criss-cross li hlet 


| 
! 
| 
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CLEANLINESS | 


| 
} 


AND | a price catalogue for com 


Dreer’s Garden Calendar i 


‘* ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT AND INTER- 


| ESTING HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THESYEAR.”’ 


The Underground Railroad 


FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM 
By Wilbur H. Siebert, 


Ohio State University. 
The author has succeeded in unearthing a 


surprising number of lines, and in setting forth 


in a new light the political significance of a 


| movement which our historians have hitherto 


logue the largest possible distribution, we | 


considered to be merely a manifestation of exist- 
ing sentiment, instead of a determining factor 
among the anti-slavery forces. 


—Arthur Burchard Watson. 


Ask the Friends’ Book Association for it, or 
the publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


3 APRA PDI LAE PEI etd Vet Uat A Vet Vet A CaN E ted ANd he 


To CALiForRNIA AND Back, 
176 pp., 176 illustrations. 
5 cts. 

Tue Moxt Snake Dance, 
60 pp., 64 illustrations. 
3 Cts. 

Granp CANON oF ARIZONA, 
32 PP-, 
2 cts. 

New Mexico Heattu Re- 
SORTS, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 
tions. 


Read 
These 
Books 


15 illustrations. 


PAR ed DP MII IMI II 


2 cts. 
Arizona HeAttH Resorts, 


72 pp., 18 
2 cts. 


Las Vecas Hor Sprincs 
Mailed free 48 pp., 
for postage named * “* 


illustrations. 


39 illustrations. 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
tourists and 
homeseekers in the Great West. 
They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 
make you better acquainted with 


special resorts for 


the attractions of your own land. 
C. A. HIGGINS, 
A.G.P.A.,A.T.&S.F.R’y, 
Great Northern Bldg. 


CHICAGO. 


cP Sed heh acd hahah *RaP Red ™eF Med *haPNad hah Nel * DP el ah Vel esl Mal hel Nel dP Nel hal Nah Lad hdl Nel EGP Eat hd? Neh AM el SREP Nah he Nel hah 


SOP PEP LILI OOF LI OUI LA AAP AOA We % 


9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms ° pre the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
parison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


For 


An up-to-date Catalogue of the best new and rare, as well as 
the cream of the standard varieties,of 


Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


A handsome book of 168 pages, profusely illustrated, mailed FREE to 
those who state where EE: saw this advertisement. 


HENRY A. DRE 


R, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








ERIENDS” INTELLIGENCER 











Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 





NEW YORK. 


409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds end Investments are bert separate and a from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 

President, 
HARRY F. WEST 


Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 


HENRY C. BROWN. 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G i F? A D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE, T ~~ 
ANNUITY, AND US i CO. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 





SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS : 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
Witiram _H. Jenks, 
Georce Tucker Brsexam, 


ErrinGHam B. Morris, 

Joun A. Brown, Jr., 

Senjamin W. RicHarps, Wirtuiam H. Gaw, 

Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemperton S. Hurcninson, 


Geo. H. McFappen, 
Henry TaTNatt, 
Isaac H. CLoruier, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Josian M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Brose and , Seemnled | 
BEDSTEADS. 


Spring, Hair, and Husk Mattresses. 
Feathers and Down—all qualities. 
Matrresses CLEANED AND REMADE. 


Josiah G. Williams, 13 N. Eleventh St 


ForMERLY 1027 Marker St. 


YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY * BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 

613 Wainut Street. 
Law and Conveyancing 
BLANKS. 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
















CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 
8 - a} 


\ Philadelphia, Pa. 


le Se 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 


hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


6’ GILT EDGE GOLD 
MORTGAGES 


in large and small amounts, 
upon properties in thriving 
and rapidly growing city in 
New York State. Principal 
and interest guaranteed by 
Strong institution. 







For full information apply to 


AMOS M. GOVER, 


22 E. 42d St., New York City. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711i WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
* 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 









EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 514 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joszrn Wesster, Wa. Wessrer, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 



















Interest allowed on 










CAPITAL (subscribed), ........ $500,000.00 
CAT peers. os) Cle 8 8 250,000.00 
A et ae so & 6 4 6 a6 % She 50,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,...... + + 39,094.49 





Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S. Sayres, 

1. Bocron Winrenny, 
“<LLWooD BECKER. 
Epwin S. Dixon, 








Nicuoras Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 
oseru R. Ruoaps, 

oHN F. Lewis, Warren G. Grirritn, 
‘Homas R. Git, Samuét Bancrort, Jr., 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCo.um, 
Avrrep I, Puiturps. 


























* Friends’ Book Association, $ 
. OF PHILADELPHIA 
* Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, % 
Blank Book Manufacturers, hy 
Engravers, and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, ib 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. % 
All Books furnished at as low § 
, prices as they can be purchased ; 
belsewhere. Friends’ Books and Lit- 
§ erature a specialty. Also everything ¢ 
brelating to the Kindergarten and % 
School. ' 










































